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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AND THE UNITED STATES? 


RAVE complications between this country and Spain are 
liable to arise from the Comfetitor filibustering incident. 
Five of the men recently captured with that schooner while trying 
to make a landing on the Cuban shore have been condemned to 
death under court-martial at Havana. Twoof these men, Alfredo 
Laborde, commander of the expedition, and Orna Milton, of Kan- 
sas, are native Americans. William Kinlea is described as an 
Englishman who has been naturalized in the United States. The 
other two condemned men, Elias Bedia and Theodore Maza, are 
both Cubans. A letter from T. T. Stockton, general manager of 
the Florida 7imes-Union, to Secretary Olney, declares that 
Milton was a regular accredited newspaper correspondent of that 
paper. 

The Competitor sailed from Key West on the night of April 20 
with about thirty on board, mostly Cubans. She was loaded with 
arms and ammunition for the Cuban insurgents. A few days 
later she was captured by the Spanish gunboat Mesagera, near 
Berracos, on the northern coast of the province of Pinar del Rio. 
A number of the men from the schooner escaped on shore, several 
were shot in making the capture, and the rest were taken to 
Havana for trial. The trial opened May 8, and on the following 
day it was given out that five men, including the three Americans, 
have been condemned to death. The present complications with 
Spain are brought out in the following press dispatch from Wash- 
ington on May 9: 


“In all cases of the arrest of American citizens for alleged com- 
plicity in the Cuban insurrection the United States Government 
has insisted on civil trials for those who were not captured in the 
act of using arms against the Spanish forces, practically conce- 
ding, however, that those bearing and using arms might be tried 
by military courts. This construction complicates matters in the 
present instance, as Milton, Laborde, and Kinlea are alleged to 
have been captured with arms in their hands. Secretary Olney 


had a long interview with the President on the subject this morn- 


ing, and on his return to the State Department sent telegrams to 
Madrid and Havana. 

“It is now pretty well understood that the friendly offices of 
the State Department being exerted in behalf of Orna Milton, of 
Kansas, sentenced by court-martial to be shot in Cuba, are lim- 
ited to the complaint that the decision was reached in a summary 
manner, without giving any opportunity for defense, and too 
hastily to examine into all the circumstances of the case. The 
effort now being made at Madrid and Havana is therefore to be 
in the line of securing a delay of execution for a sufficient time to 
permit such an investigation of the Competitor incident as is de- 
manded in the interests of humanity. It is not thought that any 
attempt will be made to secure a civil trial for Milton or any of 
his associates who may be found to be dona-fide American citi- 
zens, the treaty under which such transfers of jurisdiction have 
been hitherto made appearing to have no bearing in the present 
instance. The first article of the protocol between the United 
States and Spain, signed January 12, 1877, concerning judicial 
procedure, provides as follows: 

“*No citizen of the United States residing in Spain, her adjacent islands 
or her ultra-marine possessions, charged with acts of sedition, treason, or 
conspiracy against the institutions, the public security, the integrity of the 
territory or against the supreme Government, or any other crime whatso- 
ever, shall be subject to trial by any exceptional tribunal, but exclusively 
by the ordinary jurisdiction, except in the case of being captured with 
arms in hand.’ 

“Under this article many Americans resident in Cuba have in 
the last year of their cases transferred to civil courts through the 
intervention of Consul-General Williams, but there does not ap- 
pear to be the slightest ground for claiming Orna Milton to be a 
‘resident’ of Cuba, and the article can not, therefore, be made to 
apply to him. 

“The same protocol, however, which was negotiated by Caleb 
Cushing, further provides that those taken with arms in hand as 
excepted in the article quoted shall be tried by ordinary council of 
war, shall have counsel to defend them, and the right to compel 
the attendance of witnesses. This clause also relates only to 
residents.” 


In response to Secretary Olney’s demands for delay in execu- 
ting the sentences on the condemned men, cable dispatches of May 
10 from Madrid announce the following : 


“The Government has resolved to adjourn the executions and 
has ordered that the sentences and the proceedings of the court- 
martial be brought to Madrid to be examined by the supreme 
court of the army and navy. 

“‘Premier Canovas declares that the moment there is a protest 
the executions must be stopped, because otherwise examination 
and discussion of the case would be useless. Moreover, the guar- 
anties established by the treaty of 1795 and the protocol of 1877 
must be taken into consideration, and diplomatic debate is neces- 
sary. 

“ El Epoca, the official mouthpiece of the Premier, is more ex- 
plicit, saying: 

*** There is no conflict respecting the sentences and Spain's right to punish 
the guilty parties. This is not discussed. The only question raised is con- 
cerning postponement of the execution of the sentences, which does not 
mean reduction of the sentences. 

“* When the protocol of 1877 was signed, the military tribunals gave such 


guaranties for defense of prisoners as witnesses and attorneys ‘for the 
defense, but these modern summary proceedings have been suppressed.’” 


It is rumored that Generals Weyler, Ochando, and Alumado 
are prepared to resign if the prisoners are not executed. The 
assembling of the American squadron in New York harbor is 
looked upon as asignificant fact. Dispatches from England indi- 
cate that the British Government is about to interfere in the case 
of .Kinlea, who was born in England. The newspaper comments, 
so far as received, agree in pronouncing upon the gravity of the 
situation : 
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Would Leave No Course Open but War.—‘If the death sen- 
tence imposed on the Americans captured with the schooner Com- 
petitor should be executed, the United States will have no course 
open to it consistent with honor except a declaration of war, or a 
demand for immediate reparation emphasized by a warlike dem- 
onstration. The men were engaged in a trading expedition of 
contraband character, which did indeed expose them to confisca- 
tion of their property, but which is not by the laws of nations 
punishable by death. More than this, the captives were tried by 
a drumhead court-martial, in direct violation of a treaty between 
Spain and the United States which, guarantees citizens of this 
country accused of offenses against Spanish law trial ‘exclusively 
by the ordinary jurisdiction.’ ... 

“ The gravity of this situation grows largely out of the self-willed 
and obstructionary policy of President Cleveland in refusing to 
proclaim the belligerency of the Cuban patriots. The indigna- 
tion his course has excited among the American people has been 
so freely expressed that Spain has become convinced of this 
nation’s hostility. The Spanish Ministers accordingly fear to 
recede from any position at the demand of the United States lest 
their own people denounce them as craven and eject them from 
office. It is wholly probable that performance even of a duty so 
plainly indicated as is the commutation of the sentences of the 
Competitor's crew would be followed by the overthrow of the 
Ministry. Knowledge of this fact is likely to make the Madrid 
Ministry choose rather to risk the wrath of the United States—a 
nation proverbially slow to resent an affront.”—7he /ournad/, 
New York. 


A Violation of National Courtesy.—‘‘ Even tho the sentences 
of the prisoners should be commuted, the Spaniards have shown 
evmthesls indifferent to the solemn protest of our representative, 
Mr. Williams. Courtesy to this nation should have dictated to 
General Weyler that the prisoners be given a trial by an ordinary 
court. In taking the course he did he practically affronted the 
United States, the authorities of which have faithfully endeavored 
to suppress the fitting out of filibustering expeditions within our 
territorial jurisdiction. It is understood that Secretary Olney is 
in communication with the Spanish authorities, and has given 
them to understand in unmistakable terms that it is the intention 
of this Government to insist that our citizens shall be accorded 
their full rights. 

“It is not probable that the Spaniards will execute the man 
Milton captured on the Competitor. In the first place, the man- 
ner of his trial was, if not illegal, at least an affront to this coun- 
try. But, conceding for argument’s sake that he suffered no vio- 
lation of his rights and was guilty of the offense charged and 
liable under the law to the penalty imposed, his execution, fol- 
lowing the wide publicity which has attached to the case, would 
so fire the American heart that it would be difficult to restrain 
Congress from taking action that would practically bring about 
war between this country and Spain. The people of the United 
States have a deep sympathy for the Cuban cause, and they look 
upon the insurgents, not as the traitors that Weyler regards them, 
but as patriots impelled by high resolution. Congress undoubt- 
edly voiced the sentiment of the people when it asked the Presi- 
dent to intercede with Spain for the freedom of Cuba. The Pres- 
ident has not made known the course he has taken, altho it is well 
understood that he isemploying his good offices i.» Cuba’s behalf. 

“Our Government has pursued a wise, conseivative course, 
bearing in mind both our treaty obligations and the sober and 
earnest sentiment of our citizens. But if Spain shall not show a 
corresponding spirit, the pent-up volcano of Cuban sympathy in 
this country can not be kept much longer under control.”— 7he 
Ledger, Philadelphia. 


Smugglers, Not Filibuster-.—“‘ When the capture of the Com- 
petitor was reported it was naturally taken for granted that all 
her crew would be slaughtered, probably without the formality of 
atrial. Attention was called to the case in Congress, and it was 
said the State Department was doing its utmost in behalf of the 
American citizens captured. But the end now announced was 
foreseen from the beginning. The leopard does not change his 
spots, nor a Spanish captain-general his methods. 

“The case arouses some interesting considerations, however, 
concerning the status of the condemned men, the character of 
their alleged offense, and the attitude of the Spanish Government 
toward the warin Cuba. The Competztor was engaged in carry- 
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ing arms and ammunition to Cuba. In itself that is a perfectly 
lawful trade. She was not a warship, menacing the peace of 
Spain. Her crew and passengers were not armed, or these few 
were not, so they were not filibusters. They were not violating 
the neutrality laws by carrying goods contraband of war to 
belligerents, for the Spanish Government says there are no bellig- 
erents and no state of war in Cuba. They were not running the 
blockade, for no blockade of the island has been proclaimed. 
Their only offense, therefore, seems to have been that they were 
conducting a perfectly legal enterprise in an irregular manner or 
anillegal manner. They were importing merchandise into Cuba; 
but insteaad of entering it at a regular port and custom-house, 
they tried to land it elsewhere on the coast. That is to say, they 
were engaged in smuggling, and nothing more.”—7he Tribune, 
New York. 


Protest Can Not be too Vigorous.—‘“ Shall we let Weyler hang 
or shoot these American citizens without trial, without proof of 
any guilt, and under circumstances which go very strongly to 
show that in fact no offense was committed ? 

“The Compétitor was regularly cleared from an American port. 
It is said that she was caught within the three-mile limit of the 
Cuban coast. But what of that? Zhe Cuban coast is not under 
blockade. Every American ship is entitled to land at any port 
on that coast. If arms were on board it is still no matter. We 
have the same right to ship arms to Cuba that we have to ship 
anything else so long as the existence of war there is not recog- 
nized. At the very worst these men were guilty of no more hein- 
ous offense than a violation of customs regulations. Shall we 
recognize the right of any nation to try our citizens by drumhead 
and put them to death for an offense like that? It is said that the 
State Départment has entered a vigorous protest both at Havana 
and at Madrid. That protest can not be too vigorous, nor can it 
be too vigorously supported. It is our plain duty to forbid this 
outrage and to enforce our prohibition.” The World, New York. 


“The United States must and will protect its citizens. Spain 
has been warned that the execution of the Americans unlawfully 
tried and unjustly condemned at Havana will be treated as 
national murder. If they are executed in defiance of that warn- 
ing zt’s war between the United States and Spain, and nothing 
can stop it.”—The Herald, New York, 


High Time to Call a Halt.—“It is high time that the fiendish 
butcheries of Captain-General Weyler should be halted in Cuba, 
and our Government now has the opportunity presented to inter- 
vene and go even beyond the safety of Orna Milton. He is en- 
titled to the fullest protection and every doubt should be resolved 
in his favor in deciding the duty of the Government to intervene 
in his behalf. If Spain shall choose to make it an act of war, let 
the responsibility be upon Spain.”— Zhe 7imes, Philadelphia. 


“It is easy to believe that there is ‘activity’ in the State De- 
partment concerning the court-martial and probable execution of 
the Americans captured on the schooner Comfeditor. 

“For if these men die, they will die—it is a hard thing to say, 
but a true thing—at the hands of this Administration. It goes 
without saying that, had this Government recognized the bellig- 
erency of the insurgents, Spain, however she might have contin- 
ued the slaughter of her own subjects, would never have dared to 
include in it our citizens."— 7he Press, New York. 





ADMIT no more States except at par, both in population and on the money 
basis.— 7he Chronicle, Chicago. 


THE indications are that Cecil is going to have some hard Rhodes to 
travel before he gets there.— 7he Herald, Boston. 


MANY a state with a favorite son may be heard plaintively murmuring: 
“Where is my wandering boy to-night? "—7ke Post, Chicago. 


IF General Weyler loses his present position he may do something worth 
while as a writer of fiction.— 7he Star, Washington. 


GOLD is going out of the country again at the rate of from two or three 
millions a week. Look out for another issue of Grovers!—7he Recorder, 
New York. 


THE Greater New York project was not born great, it has not yet achieved 
greatness? and it is experiencing considerable difficulty in having greatness 
thrust upon it.—7he American, Baltimore. 


‘LI HUNG CHANG is in high feather at St. Petersburg. Also he has 
with him the historic peacock feather of which he was bereft for a brief 
time when the Chinese armies were humiliated.—7he Journal, Boston. 
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WOLCOTT, TELLER, AND THE WEST. 


RE the Western silver States going to bolt the Republican 
ticket if the St. Louis platform declares for “sound money” ? 
Some light is thrown upon this question by declarations recently 
made by two Colorado Republican Senators. Senator Wolcott 
wrote a letter to the chairman of the Republican State committee 
of Colorado in which he declared that the Colorado convention at 
St. Louis should make the best fight possible for bimetalism, “ but 
after having insisted by every proper means,” should “accept the 
will of the majority of the convention and endeavor to secure the 
nomination of the candidate most friendly to Western interests.” 
While he “would count party ties as nothing” to secure “the un- 
limited coinage of silver” he knows of “no fourth party as yet 
entitled to our confidence and respect.” He can not accept the 
Populist Party on account of its advocacy of “socialistic and fra- 
ternalistic doctrines which are dangerous in tendency,” and thinks 
that one event would be worse than the triumph of “gold mono- 
metalism and only one, and that would be the triumph of Popu- 
lism.” ; 

At about the same time Senator Teller in aspeech in the Senate 
declared that if the Republican Party “adopts the gold standard 
and puts itself in line with those who are demanding that gold, 
and gold alone, shall measure the values of the world” he would 
then “cease to act with it.” 


Ought to Settle the Question.—“The two pronunciamentos 
from the Colorado Senators ought to settle the question of free coin- 
age at St. Louis. Mr. Teller announces that he will not stand a 
declaration against free coinage; Mr. Wolcott promises to sup- 
port the party if it shall make such a declaration. Mr. Teller 
shows that there are silver men in the Republican Party who put 
silver above party fealty. Mr. Wolcott shows that there are Re- 
publicans among the silverites who care more for the party than 
for the metal. Mr. Teller’s attitude proves that his wing of Re- 
publicans can not be held in the organization without a free- 
coinage plank; Mr. Wolcott’s that the Republicans whom he 
represents will not bolt if the platform shall declare explicitly 
against 16 to 1. 

“The real danger of the situation, however, is from the Wol- 
cott wing of silver-State Republicans rather than the Teller wing. 
Everybody will see that the party can not satisfy the latter ele- 
ment. The risk will lie in the attempt to placate the men for 
whom Mr. Wolcott stands, and to ‘let them down easy.’ What 
is wanted is aclear-cut declaration, like that of the Connecticut 
Republicans, not only against the free coinage of silver at any 
ratio, but also in favor of ‘a single standard of value, and that 
standard gold,’ supplemented by the addition of a clause like that 
in the Massachusetts Democratic platform against ‘any further 
purchases of silver bullion.’ The temptation will be to juggle 
with words again, as was done in 1888 and 1892, and to say some- 
thing which the Wolcotts can claim shows ‘a readiness to do 
something for silver.’"— The Evening Fost (Ind.), New York, 


Not a Fit Man for a Delegate. —‘‘ Whatever else the Republi- 
cans of Colorado may think of Senator Wolcott’s letter to Chair- 
man Howbert of the Republican State Central committee, which 
we published yesterday morning, they can not regard its author 
as a fit man to act as delegate to the Republican national con- 
vention at St. Louis. 

“His recent action in the Senate, in refusing to cooperate with 
Senator Teller in opposition to the consideration of the Dingley 
tariff bill before an act for the restoration of bimetalism should 
first be passed, proves conclusively that he is not in sympathy 
with his own party in Colorado in this matter, and the advice 
contained in his letter, to the effect that the Republican delegates 
from this State ought to make the best effort possible for bimetal- 
ism at St. Louis and then acquiesce in the action of the national 
convention, no matter what it might be, shows that it would be 
suicidal folly to send him as a delegate. 

“His pretense that a fight to a finish for bimetalism at this time 
might result in the triumph of Populism, which he says would be 
worse even than the single gold standard, is very far-fetched, 
and it is especially ridiculous, coming from him. 

“Four years ago he did more than any other hundred men that 
can be named to elect the Waite ticket in Colorado, and, inci- 
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dently, to insure the election for President Cleveland, who is the 
most bitter enemy of bimetalism this country has ever contained.” 
—The Denver Republican. 


“Mr. Wolcott has presented a point which ought to put a stop 
to all possibility of Republican bolting on the money question. 
His own State tried the experiment of Populist rule fortwo years, 
and the result was as disastrous as if all her mines had suddenly 
been exhausted. Kansas made a similar mistake and found her- 
self reduced to the semblance of a tramp, so far as prosperity and 
credit were concerned. Surely no Republican can afford to con- 
tribute to a repetition of that calamity and degradation in any 
State, or to identify ‘himself for any cause with an organization 
which has made a stench of everything it has touched.”— 7%- 
Globe-Democrat (Rep.), St. Louzs. 


A Great Disappointment.—‘‘Senator Wolcott recognizes the~ 
fact that the opposition to free coinage comes from the small 
money-lending and importing classes and is directed against the 
prosperity of the masses of the American people. 

“It is commonly recognized by the leading politicians of both 
the Democratic and Republican parties, that the campaign funds 
necessary to carry the Eastern States must come from the money- 
lenders and importers. It is this great influence which has previ- 
ously held the two old parties to the single-gold standard. It is 
might against right, and the people at large are beginning to un- 
derstand this point. Senator Wolcott has arrayed himself on the 
side of might, with a verbal promise to turn to the right when his 
party takes that step. 

“Senator Wolcott’s letter will be a great disappointment to 
ninety per cent. of the voting Republicans of Colorado.”— 7%e 
Times, Denver, Colo. 


The Earth Will Continue to Revolve.—‘The Hon. Edward 
Oliver Wolcott, the best-dressed man in Denver, and one of the 
most humorous persons in the Senate, has been rash enough to 
say that when worst comes to worst he will not regard the glori- 
ous, pious, and immortal principle of 16 to1 as being more im- 
portant to him than the Republican Party, of which he is one of 
the most amiable members. On the other hand, his distinguished 
colleague, the Hon. Henry Money Teller, swears that, sink or 
swim, live or die, survive or perish, he is for, with, of, by, and 
on account of silver. As far as he is concerned the Republican 
Party can welter in the depths of Tartary. 

“Mr. Wolcott is a humorist and Mr. Teller is an enthusiast. 
After all, the bated breath of the country is not bated on their 
account. Mr. Wolcott can stay in the Republican Party and Mr. 
Teller can leave the Republican Party, and still the great pro- 
cesses of nature will go on, and, as Prof. Artemus Ward of Bald- 
winsville said, the earth will continue to revolve on its own axis, 
subject to the Constitution of the United States. Mr. Wolcott 
and Mr. Teller are great men, but distinctly secondary. The 
question which seethes in all hearts and keeps folks sitting up all 
night, reckless of gas bills, is this: What is Tom Carter going 
to do? Is the Hon. Thomas Henry Carter, a statesman fuller 
than any other statesman has ever been, of the silver voice and 
the silver chin—is the Hon. Thomas Henry Carter going to stay 
in the Republican Party or is he going to get out? Will he con- 
tinue to wave proudly from the Capitol, or, revolving rapidly on 
his own wheels, will he seek the secluded grottos of Montana, 
and recreate himself with hisownratio? Not much is important. 
but this is more important than anything else ever was or will be.” 
— The Sun (Dem.), New York. 


EXTENSION OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


HIRTY thousand Government employees were placed under 

the civil-service law by order of President Cleveland on 

May 6. This raised the number of positions in the classified ser- 
vice from 55,736 to 85,135. With afew minor exceptions between 
the extremes of officials whose confirmation by the Senate 1s con- 
stitutionally requisite, down to mere laborers and workmen, Gov- 
ernmental appointments are withdrawn as far as possible from 
political influence and protected in the mode of selection for office 
by the merit system. Under the new orders the executive civil 
service is divided into five branches, as follows: The Departmental 
Service, the Custom-House Service, the Post-Office Service, the 
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Government-Printing Service, and the Internal Revenue Service. 
This act is generally commended by the press, but some see in it 
occasion for personal criticism of Mr. Cleveland. 


A Deathbed Repentance.—“If Mr. Cleveland had taken this 
step two or three years ago he would have been generously ap- 
plauded by every friend of civil-service reform. There were then 
some prospects that the Democratic Party might remain in power 
for a term of years, and it would have been creditable to the 
sagacity of Mr. Cleveland had he encouraged the reform senti- 
ment of the country by taking the step he has nowmade. He did 
nothing of the kind, however. Instead, he favored, if he did not 
urge, the sweeping change in the offices which has taken place 
during the past three years. From one end of the country to the 
other the cry among the Democrats has been: ‘the spoils to the 
victor,’ and Mr. Cleveland has willingly tried to satisfy the de- 
mand. Logan Carlisle’s sweep in the Treasury is an illustration 
of what has occurred in the departments at Washington. Josiah 
Quincy’s wholesale overturning of consulships is evidence of 
what has been done abroad. And the boasts of the Democratic 
St. Louis Repudlic that hardly a Republican officeholder re- 
mains in the whole Southwest is an example of what has hap- 
pened in the whole country. 

“Having done this and filled his party’s belly with the spoils of 
office, and knowing that the Democracy is going out of power and 
that his own political career is nearly ended, Mr. Cleveland pro- 
poses to try and trick the country bya little deathbed repentance. 
He has passed the period when he can deceive anybody.”— 7he 
Press (Rep.), Philadelphia. 


A Courageous Act.—‘‘The sweeping extension of the civil- 
service rule was a courageous act, but it was not surprising. No 
one has ever accused President Cleveland of cowardice, and we 
do not imagine that any one will doso. The President’s convic- 
tions are sometimes out of accord with the popular idea, but no 
one can seriously say that they are not absolutely honest in their 
origin and argument. In this case the Presidential conclusions 
harmonize with the will of the great majority of Americans, and 
they can not be too warmly praised ; they are the logical sequence 
of the many Presidential utterances in behalf of civil-service re- 
form, and are fully entitled to the encomiums which will surely 
be showered upon them by every citizen of the United States who 
believes in good government.”— 7he Star (/nd.), Washington, 
D.C. 


“The character of the change is well understood by our readers. 
It is in effect the emancipation of the public service from an 
ignoble subjection to the mean and petty tyranny of a class. It 
protects American citizens in the employ of the Government from 
influences and exactions as degrading to manhood as those that 
obtain in the seraglio-managed Government of Turkey. It takes 
out of our politics, to a very marked degree, a force that has been 
corrupt and corrupting. It restores to the people the right to 
have their work done well and at reasonable cost by those best 
fitted for it. It gives to citizens whoseek it equal rights to share 
in the service of the United States, and to be judged fairly by 
their fitness, and not to be deprived of all opportunity by the in- 
fluence of politicians upon the venal favor of appointing officers.” 
— The Times (Dem.), New York. 


The Rascals Will be Turned Out.—“That order extending 
the classified civil service is an interesting portent. Having 
begun his last year, and probably the last year for a long time 
that his party will have anything to do with public affairs, he is 
fixing things so as to make it as difficult as possible to remove the 
Democrats whom he has been getting into place for three years 
past by the removal of good Republicans. 

“The President evidently figures that the Republican Party 
will be too cowardly to jump on that civil-service reform humbug. 
He says to himself: ‘I will make a cheap, fourth-year reputation 
for sincerity, and they will not dare to upset my rules for fear of 
the reform sentiment.’ 

“It is our honest opinion that the President underestimates the 
courage of the Republican Party. It is true that, by a beating of 
tom-toms and a wide advertisement of the idea that they are the 
cultivated remnant of American citizenship, the civil-service re- 
formers have scared many practical politicians in both parties. 
They have been so far successful in carrying out their scheme as 
to have produced an odious bureaucracy in the national capital. 
They have deprived the public service of that spirit of enterprise 
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that compels the prompt doing of things that ought to be done 
and the prompt stopping of things that ought to bestopped. But 
the American people are beginning to see through their sham 
reform, and the most popular thing the Republican convention 
could do at St. Louis would be to adopt a plank against life tenure 
in office and in favor of that rotation which Thomas Jefferson 
considered so essential to the well-being of a republic. . 

“But, no matter what action politicians may take, a Republican 
President is likely to have nerve enough to annul this last order 
of President Cleveland. The rascals will be turned out. The peo- 
ple have no earthly use for a change in government that does not 
involve a change in the personnel of the agencies through which 
government is conducted.”— 7he Recorder (Rep,), New York. 


MORE GOVERNMENT TREASURY DEFICIT. 


Hi Government Treasury statement for the month of April 
shows receipts amounting to $24,282,893, and expenditures 
eaching $28,897,381. This deficit of $4,700,000 has been made 
the subject of considerable comment and criticism by the press. 
It is estimated that the total deficit for the fiscal year which ends 
June 30 will be from twenty-five to thirty millions. 


The Wilson Tariff Did It.—‘‘ This is merely a continuation of 
the unfortunate condition produced by the Wilson tariff law. It 
was passed as a revenue law, and its most conspicuous feature in 
operation is the failure to produce revenue. This is no surprise 
to the majority of the people, because the Administration and the 
country were admonished in the gravest manner before its pas- 
sage that such would be itseffect. Mr. Reed, the present Speaker 
of the House, in eloquent language warned Congress of the 
blunder it proposed to perpetrate, and even Democrats who were 
not saturated with visionary economics lifted their voices against 
the folly. The law has been in force about twenty months, and 
during that time it has caused a deficit, according to the officis] 
statement of the Treasury, of more than eighty millions of d«l- 
lars, and the Government has been compelled to borrow close on 
to three hundred millions of dollars. It has had to borrow more 
than the deficit, for the simple reason that the deficit caused wide- 
spread distrust, and it was necessary to bolster up the securities 
in the hands of the people by a heavy show of gold in the Treas- 
ury. That an Administration, in a period of profound peace, 
would point to a deficit-creating revenue law as a triumph of 
statesmanship, was a novelty. It staggered the public. The 
people had no idea what such a party might deem it wise to do 
next, and they thought they had better realize while there was 
time. They rushed for the gold in sight, and, of course, the 
Government had to borrow more gold at exorbitant rates of inter- 
est. Between the Wilson law and the distrust it created, the 
Government has been forced to do this thing so often that it has 
crystallized into a policy—the Democratic Administration policy.” 
—The American (Rep.), Baltimore. 


Lavish Expenditures by Congress.—‘‘ And yet in the know]l- 
edge that the Government is now running behind every week and 
every month, that this result exists in the face of the fact that 
above $100,000,000 hitherto appropriated has been held back, has 
not been expended for the public works authorized by Congress, 
because the Treasury had no money to continue many of these 
works, outside of accumulations from bond sales—in the knowl- 
edge of all this, and knowing that by the closest economy in ap- 
propriating for the next fiscal year the revenues could barely ex- 
ceed the expenditures, the House has thrown into the Senate 
appropriation bills involving an immediate expenditure of above 
$505,000,000 and the Senate has so far increased the amount to 
$520,009,000; and bills involving contracts calling for an ultimate 
expenditure of $80,000,000 more—making a grand total of $600,- 
000,000, when it is clear to the minds of everybody in Congress 
that the Government will have less than $464,000,000 in revenue 
that year toexpend. And we have not included in the appropri- 
ations the large expenditures which many Senators and Repre- 
sentatives are calling for to lavish upon coast defenses as a sup- 
plemental undertaking to the building of a lot more battle-ships 
and other water armament.”—7he Republican (Ind.), Spring- 
field, Mass. 

“The Treasury statement for the month of April is disappoint- 
ing only on the basis of estimates made during January and Feb- 
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ruary. Then, from the way the revenues were running, there 
seemed good reason to expect that the necessary expenditures for 
the rest of the fiscal year could easily be met out of the current 
income. Since then, however, the revenues have been showing a 
steady decrease, and those who have been following the figures 
from week to week were quite prepared to find the April deficit 
as large as $4,500,000, making the deficiency for the fiscal year to 
date about $23,200,000. The most apparent cause for this condi- 
tion of things is the check to business that was invited early in 
the year by the President’s Venezuela message and the miserable 
jingo talk in Congress that followed it. Of course Secretary 
Carlisle could not foresee that when, last December, he estimated 
that the deficit at the end of next June would be only $17,000,000. 
It is now probable that it will be nearer $25,000,000.”— 7he Prov- 
zdence Journal (Ind.). 


England’s Best President.—“ The figures which indicate some 
of the very different results obtained by the Administration of the 
Government by Benjamin Harrison and Grover Cleveland are 


both interesting and instructive. Thus: 
Reduction of the public debt under Harrison,............eseeeee0e $310,000,000 
Increase of the public debt under Cleveland,.................eeee08 262,000,000 


“If to this increase of the principal of the debt the interest 
shall be added, the total sum will amount to $501,000,000. And 
again: 

Surplus receipts over expenditures, ‘91, 92, 93,....eeseesseseeenees $50,000,000 
Deficiency under Cleveland,......... Led eaeaateethecandbaseelaeiescon 142,000,000 

“Now let us push the comparison a little farther, taking into 

consideration the influence of our legislation upon Great Britain : 


ee | ee a ee ee $250,000 
Surplus revenue of the United States, 1892,........ceeeeeeecscecseeeees 9914,000 


“This represents the situation at a time when the American 
Government was operated solely for the advantage of Americans. 
The change that has taken place since the contrary policy was put 
into operation may be thus indicated : 


ere 19 FS FIRE DUGHSt, 1056... isc 6... coscead cscccccccscoess $21,000,000 
Deficit in the revenues of the United States, 1896,...........000 00000 25,000,000 


“Mr. Cleveland is, by all odds, the best President of the United 
States that Englishmenever had. If the Bradford manufacturers 
and the London bankers could control our politics absolutely he 
would have a third term without possibility of failure.”— 7he 
Manufacturer, Philadelphia, 


TO TAKE THE TARIFF OUT OF POLITICS. 


HE city of Detroit has issued a call for a convention of the 

commercial, manufacturing, labor, and agricultural organ- 

izations of the United States, to meetin that city opening June 2, 
for the purpose of acting upon the following questions : 


“ First.—The discussion of ways and means for taking the tariff question” 


out of partizan politics and making it a business question, instead of a 
‘political football.’ 

** Second.—The discussion of ways and means for the improvement of the 
consular service of the United States and the employment of such service 
for the increasing of our foreign trade, especially with the Central and 
South American republics. 


“* Third.—The advisability of recommending to Congress the creation of 
a department of Commerce, Manufactures, and Labor, and of making the 
chief of such department a member of the President’s Cabinet. 

** Fourth.—The advisability of forming a permanent organization for the 
purpose of holding annual conventions for the consideration of national 
questions and of recommending to Congress each year such changes in our 
laws or in their administration as may be deemed for the best interest of 
our country.” 

It is announced that the convention will be non-political and 
non-sectional, and all questions must be discussed from a purely 
commercial standpoint. The call is signed by S. B. Archer, sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce, and on the convention com- 
mittee are representatives of business organizations in Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Duluth, Scranton, Pa., Indianapolis, Ind., Dallas, 
Texas, Brunswick, Ga., Brunswick, Mo., De Pere, Wis., also 
representatives of the National Grange, American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union, Amalgamated Association, and others. The 
call declares that over 200 organizations have sent replies favor- 
ing such a convention. 

The first object is declared to be “the taking of the tariff ques- 
tion out of politics,” and the method proposed is the following : 

“ The tariff levied on all goods imported from any foreign country into 
the United States shall in all cases be an amount fully equal to the differ- 
ence in the cost of producing said goods in any foreign country and the 
cost of producing such goods in the United States. 

“Then establish a court or commission whose duty it shall be to investi- 
gate all matters in relation to the tariff and decide upon the schedules to be 
enforced.” 


Newspaper comments, for the most part, appear friendly to the 
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idea, but many do not think it possible to devise any practical 
plan for its accomplishment. 


A Step Toward a Desired End.—‘Another effort is to be 
made to take the tariff out of politics. We wish the movement 
success, but see no grounds for reasonable expectation of such an 
outcome. Tariff and finance are business affairs, and ought to 
be arranged on business principles; but we know of no power 
that can prevent them from holding their place as party issues. 
The authority to lay tariff taxes and coin money, conferred on 
Congress by the Constitution, could not well have been vested in 
any other body. But the vesting of that power in Congress in- 
evitably made political issues of tariff and finance as soon has 
serious differences of opinion on those great subjects arose among 
the people. And we fear that, in spite of all efforts to get these 
questions out of the political arena, they will remain there as long _ 
as such differences exist. ... 

“Of course, Congress could not delegate tariff legislation to a 
commission or a department. It could—as it did in 1883—seek 
the aid of a commission of experts, but every member of both 
Houses would have the right to offer amendments to and discuss 
every clause of a bill that such a commission might frame. That 
the amendments and speeches would smack of partizan politics 
may be assumed. The Detroit convention is, however, a step 
toward a desirable end. If wecan not get the tariff out of poli- 
tics, it may be practicable to get more business sense and less 
partizanship into the consideration of tariff schedules.”— 7%e 
Post, Washington. 


What Would Become of It ?—‘ But, if it be taken out of pol- 
itics, what will become of it? It must go somewhere. 
it shall be turned over to a commission. Who will appoint the 
commission? The President. As there are no Americans fit for 
such a place whose minds are neutral upon this subject, of course 
he must appoint either protectionists or free-traders. Mr. Cleve- 
land inevitably will pack the body with free-traders, and they 
will shape their tariff-act in accordance with their views. Then 
they will send it to Congress; and, as nobody can compel Con- 
gress to accept such an instrument without question, the bill will 
be torn to pieces if the protectionists happen to be the majority 
of that body. The tariff can be taken out of politics only when 
all Americans are agreed that the tariff should have a certain 
shape and that will be never. So long as free men in a Republic 
differ about public questions they will contend over them upon 
the platform and at the polls. The only possible alternative is to 
have a despotism with a ruler who will adopt and enforce policies 
which happen to please him.”—7he Manufacturer, Philadel- 
phia. 

“There is enough sentiment in the country in favor of a non- 
partizan tariff, between the extremes of high protection on the 
one hand and the worse extreme of no protection at all on the 
other, to compel both political parties to meet on common ground 
on the tariff matter. 

‘A ‘tariff for revenue only’ and a tariff for moderate protection 
ought to be, and could be made, identical. The Detroit conven- 
tion is decidedly a step in the right direction. What business 
needs at the present time is a slight equalization in certain lines, 
and then tariff rest, not agitation.”— 7he National Labor Trib- 
une, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Suppose 


Another Tariff Convention at St. Louis.—‘‘After studying 
the call for:the Detroit tariff convention, we have come to the 
conclusion that we will not go, as we do not believe that there is 
any necessity for it. On the 16th of June there will be a tariff 
convention at St. Louis that will answer all of the purposes, and 
there is no doubt as to the stand that will be taken there, while 
at Detroit there are dangers of new and untried schemes, with 
which the people have not the inclination or the time to experi- 
ment. On the tariff question the people have been educated up 
to a point where they know just as well as they can be told 
what kind of a tariff they need, and, whatever may be the plans 
of the theorists, that is the kind of a tariff they are going to have. 
The Republicans that will meet at St. Louis may differ on other 
matters, but they are a unit on the tariff question. It might, and 
it might not, be a good thing to take the tariff question out of 

olitics. Perhaps it can be done in a country where there has 

en an almost equal division of sentiment on the question, but 
we doubt it. Men will differ on this as well as upon all other 


questions, and it is bound to be an issue until one side admits 
that it is wrong and always has been, which we do not expect will 
happen right away.”— 7he Times, Dubuque, lowa. 
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PACIFIC RAILROAD DEBTS AND THE 
GOVERNMENTS. 


HE House Committee on the Pacific Railways presented a 
majority report, April 25,in which it was shown that on 
January 1, 1897, the Union Pacific would owe the Government a 
net debt, including principal and interest, less payments made, of 
$54,000,000. The net debt of the Central Pacific on that date will 
be $57,000,000. Says the report: 


“These companies have repaid tothe United States sums which 
in the aggregate are almost equal to the entire amount of the 
subsidy bonds loaned, and in the case of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company the repayments will exceed by the sum of about 
$5,000,000 the entire amount of the subsidy bonds issued to its 
constituent companies.” 


The committee outlines the possible lines of policy open to the 
Government : 


“First—To enter into possession of the properties, which would 
involve the immediate payment of $61,385,000 first-mortgage_ 
bonds. 

“*Second—Foreclosure and sale of the Government’s lien, which 
would practically reach the same result of the Government’s ac- 
quisition of the roads. The roads if sold for what they would 
fetch would yield little or nothing for the Government on its debt. 

“Third—To make an arrangement with the companies which 
should secure to the Government the payment of fixed amounts 
at prescribed rates, as large as the reasonably anticipated earn- 
ings would bear.” 


The committee recommends the adoption of the third plan, and 
would extend the Government lien to embrace the whole proper- 
ties, including terminals, branch lines and feeders and equip- 


ments. Says the report: 


“Without these it would be impracticable to operate successfully 
the subsidized properties. 

“On the other hand, no settlement should be made which will 
leave the Government at its present disadvantage, and which 
does not provide for the Government security completed in the 
respects in which it has been heretofore so clearly deficient. The 
lien of the Government will embrace additional indispensable 
properties.” 


A minority report was filed April 27 by Representative Hub- 
bard, of Missouri, against the bill presented by the majority. In 
the words of the Philadelphia Raz/way World: 


“He asserts that every representative of the Government but 
one favored foreclosure. Mr. Hubbard contends that the propo- 
sitions in the committee’s bill did not contain the best offers made 
by the companies. He reviews the different propositions ad- 
vanced, and asserts that, according to the exhibits made by the 
companies, the average earnings would pay both interest and 
dividends. Mr. Hubbard refers to the possible interest of the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railroad in the Union Pacific reor- 
ganization. That company and the Union Pacific, he says, own 
all the stock of the Fremont, Elkhorn, and Missouri Valley Rail- 
road, and so become the most prominent rivals in parallel and 
competing lines with the Union Pacific. The fear is expressed 
that under the committee bill the two subsidized roads will be- 
come part of two of the greatest railroad monopolies in the coun- 
try. Another objection to the bill is its inconsistency with the 
constitution of California, which provides for the extinction of 
all corporations organized under the laws of that State not later 
than fifty years from their formation. 

“The report recommends the substitution and passage of the 
Morgan-Brice bill, which was drawn by the Attorney-General. 
This bill, it says, simply confers exclusive jurisdiction upon the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia over the 
Government lien and with power to enjoin parties from prose- 
cuting proceedings in other courts to bar or cut off that lien. Mr. 
Hubbard recommends the appointment of a joint congressional 
committee to inquire into the affairs of the companies, especially 
as to their available assets and other facts pertinent to an adjust- 
ment of their indebtedness to the Government, and to report at 
the next session of Congress.” 
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The California Republicans, in their State convention May 6, 
adopted the following plank for their platform by unanimous 
vote: 


‘“ We commend the course of our delegates in Congress in opposing the 
proposed funding schemes of the Pacific Railroad companies, and urge 
that the latter be compelled to settle their indebtedness insome reasonable 
and business-like way, so that the Government shall foreclose its liens upon 
and take possession of the properties.’’ 


We give these recent comments on the situation: 


A Case of Hobson’s Choice.—“* The general method proposed 
by the committee seems to be the only one, since it is a case of 
Hobson’s choice. ‘The details, however, are not so satisfactory. 
The railroads get all the benefits, and the United States is left 
holding the sack. 

“The way in which the Southern Pacific is to be prevented from 
further wrecking the Union and the Central Pacific is utterly in- 
effective. The guaranty of the payment of the Central’s share of 
the fixed charges would not prevent further manipulations of the 
Central and further inroads on the Union. Perhaps the only 
means of preventing the ruin of these roads would be to take the 
Central Pacific away from the crowd that is manipulating it. 

“The details of the scheme proposed by the House Committee 
are not satisfactory. Whether better arrangements can not be 
devised will perhaps be seen before Congress adjourns.. At any 
rate the people will have more faith in the arrangements made by 
the House and the Senate than in the report of a small special 
committee. The affair must be settled, and we must expect to 
lose something. But Congress must make the best possible 
terms. And since it has the projectors of the Central Pacific in 
its power it should make as good terms as the interests of the 
roads can afford.”— 7he Times, Kansas City, Mo. 


“The plan agreed on by the committee is the best one for sa- 
ving the Government from further expense in the matter. It is 
not the plan which the people of California and other States de- 
pending onthe Union and Central Pacific railroads urged. These 
people were nearly unanimous in demanding that the Government 
take possession of the roads and operate them, or, at least, lease 
the privilege of operating them on terms which would be advan- 
tageous to the patrons. 

“There can be no doubt that such a course would be a great 
blessing to the people of the West. The railroad monopoly which 
controls the commerce of the Pacific States is the most complete 
in this country. But the fact that the Government’s mortgages 
do not cover the terminals and branch lines of the roads would 
make it an expensive matter for the Government to take posses- 
sion.”— The Express, Buffalo. 





Results of Congressional Fumbling.—“It is a matter of his- 
tory that in every instance in which Congress has undertaken 
during the last dozen years or more to reach a settlement with 
the Pacific roads the effort has been frustrated by methods of in- 
direction, cunningly interposed either by the representatives of 
competing lines or by demagogs and speculators interested in 
keeping the question open for use as political capital or for per- 
sonal gain. It has happened repeatedly that when a bill has been 
reported which demonstrably commanded the support of a ma- 
jority in both Houses, it has been killed by the sharp tactics of a 
small but uncommonly active minority, who resorted to dilatory 
proceedings, plausible but fatal amendments, or the diversion of 
an investigation, to accomplish their purpose. The present un- 
promising situation is only the result of Congressional fumbling. 
Instead of trying to put the Government’s largest creditors in the 
way of paying their debt. Congress has pursued them with puni- 
tive legislation, hampered them with restrictions, fostered disas- 
trous competition, and deliberately put them at a disadvantage 
with rival corporations, until, having driven them intoinsolvency, 
the only question remaining, now that the debt has begun to 
mature, is whether the Government will agree to some reasonable 
terms of settlement with its debtors whereby it will be able to 
save something from the wreck—meantime taking its heavy hand 
off from them and giving them an equal chance with competitors 
—or, rejecting all offers of compromise, will foreclose its own 
mortgages, and, after having added $60,000,000 to its investment 
by taking up the prior liens, undertake by Government manage- 
ment and control to make itself whole."—7he Tribune, New 

Yorh. 
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TORREY BANKRUPTCY LAW. 


HE Torrey Bankruptcy bill was passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives on May 2, by a vote of 157 to 81. It is now 
before the Senate. Judge Jay I. Torrey, author of the original 
measure, which has received slight modifications by the House, 
writes as follows to the St. Louis G/ode- Democrat relative to the 
provisions of the bill : 


“The bill provides that any corporation, irrespective of the 
amount owed, may become a voluntary bankrupt. Persons, 
firms, and corporations (except farmers and wage-earners) who 
owe $1,000 or more and have committed acts of bankruptcy, ac- 
cording to the evidence in a fair and impartial trial, before a jury 
if desired, may be adjudged bankrupts upon the petition of credi- 
tors. 

“Acts of bankruptcy by a person (including firms and corpora- 
tions) shall consist of his having within four months prior to the 
filing of a petition against him run away or stayed away to avoid 
service of civil process, and to defraud his creditors; failed for 
thirty days, or conditionally within such time, while insolvent, to 
secure the release of property levied upon for $500 or over; made 
a transfer of his property to defraud his creditors; made an as- 
signment or admitted his insolvency in writing and filed it in 
court; made while insolvent a preference ; confessed a judgment 
to defraud his creditors; secreted his property to avoid legal 
process and to defraud his creditors; suffered while insolvent an 
execution for $500 or over to be returned no property found, or 
suspended and not resumed for thirty days while insolvent the 
payment of his commercial paper for $500 or over. Creditors 
need not proceed against a debtor who has committed acts of 
bankruptcy any more than they need sue every debtor who is in 
default in payment. 

“If the judgment in a bankruptcy suit is for the plaintiffs, the 
defendant will be adjudged a bankrupt. In that event he will 
retain the exemptions allowed by the laws of the State in which 
he lives, and, if an honest man, will be discharged. If the judg- 
ment is for the defendant, the petition will be dismissed at the 
cost of plaintiffs, as in other suits. 

“The property of the bankrupt will remain in his possession 
until after the trial, unless the creditors shall give bond and 
secure its attachment; in that event the debtor may retain posses- 
sion of his property upon giving a forthcoming bond. . . . 

“Claims may be proven by the simple oath of the creditors, and 
will be allowed upon being filed in person or sent by mail, with- 
out the payment of any filing fee; if it is thought that an allowed 
claim is fraudulent, it may be suspended and investigated. 

“Preferences are forbidden, and those which have been given 
may be set aside if proceedings intervene within four months 
after they have been given. Valid liens will be upheld; fraudu- 
lent ones will be set aside. Present legitimate business methods 
will not be interfered with by the bill.” 


We give newspaper comments on the bill as follows: 


A New Field for Lawyers.—‘“‘The country has had no bank- 
ruptcy law since 1878, when the act of 1867 and its amendments 
were repealed. The act of 1867 was the third bankruptcy act in 
the history of the country. The first was passed in 1800, re- 
pealed in 1803; the second in 1841, repealed in 1843. Since the 
adoption of the Constitution bankruptcy laws have been in opera- 
tion only sixteen years, certainly a very moderate and conserva- 
tive execution of the constitutional provision authorizing Congress 
to establish a‘uniform system of bankruptcy.’ The act of 1841 
followed as a logical incident of the business crisis of 1837. The 
act of 1867 closely followed the crisis of the Cival War, and the 
business depression, whose shadow is still upon the country, has 
left thousands of men in a situation which can only be relieved by 
another bankruptcy law. 

“The features which made the act of 1867 unpopular—the de- 
lays in securing adischarge and the heavy cost of the proceedings 
—it is said, will be avoided under the House bill. Some new 
offices will be created, but this is unavoidable. The legislation 
would affect the legal profession, transferring some of its business 
from the State to the Federal courts. It would tend to diminish 
assignments for the benefit of creditors under the State laws; the 
number of sheriff’s sales would be decreased, and the legal busi- 
nessincidental thereto. Anew and special field of practise would 
be opened for lawyers, especially for attorneys who live in the 
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cities where the Federal courts sit."—7he Public Ledger, Phil- 
adelphia. 


Forges the Chains of the Debtor Class.—“The bankruptcy 
bill which has just passed the Republican House of Representa- 
tives, and is liable to pass the Republican Senate, is the most 
appalling measure for forging the chains on the debtor class of 
this country that has yet been proposed. The proper function of 
a bankruptcy law is to give an opportunity to a man who is hope- 
lessly involved to get on his feet again—to surrender his property 
honestly to his creditors, to be relieved from his debts, and to 
start anew in the race of life. This purpose has long been recog- 
nized as just and proper, and the only objection to it has been 
found in the difficulty of formulating laws so that unscrupulous 
men could not take advantage of them for fraudulent purposes. 
But while such laws have usually been defective there has never 
been one that turned this beneficent purpose into an agency of - 
oppression and business ruin as this act does in its provisions 
for involuntary bankruptcy. These are unprecedented. They 
place the embarrassed debtor wholly at the mercy of any creditor 
who desires to force him to the wall.”"— 7he lndiana Sentine/, 
Indianapolis. 


“There are two Sides to the question of the enactment of a 
national bankrupt law. ‘This is shown by the division among 
large merchants, some of the most prominent, both East and 
West, being opposed to the bill; but generally for the reason that 
they feel that they can secure preference in case of the insolvency 
of their debtors. 

“The vote in the House ought to convince the Senate that the 
country wants the Torrey bill enacted, simply because it is an 
honest law, putting debtors and creditors alike on a basis of 
equity in all parts of the United States, with favor to no class or 
section. If the pressure of public opinion upon the Senate has 
any value it ought to be applied with unmistakable vigor. ”"— 7he 
Journal of Commerce, New York. 


Involves a Sectional Dispute.—‘‘ As has been intimated in the 
discussions in Congress of this question of enacting bankruptcy 
legislation, the matter in controversy involves largely a sectional 
business dispute between debtors and creditors. The retail mer- 
chants of the West and the South, according to the declarations 
of their spokesmen in Congress, do not care to be relieved of in- 
debtedness under any national bankruptcy law which should 
confer upon creditors the power to take possession of their prop- 
erty by initiating proceedings against them in the Federal courts. 
These retailers prefer to depend upon compromises and upon 
State statutes of limitation for final release and discharge. 

“To the Eastern wholesale dealer, however, the enactment of 
such a measure as that which has been passed by the House of 
Representatives would be of manifest advantage. Collections 
for debts would be practically entrusted to the Federal courts, 
and the course of domestic commerce would run more smoothly 
because of the inability of debtor merchants to exercise a large 
liberty of choice in procuring their supplies of merchandise. 
With the club of insolvency as a constant menace, there could be 
no freedom of the markets to retailers with heavy outstanding 
obligations.”— 7he News, Newark, N. /. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION AS A 
REMEDY FOR LEGISLATIVE EVILS. 


ENUNCIATIONS of Congress and state legislatures have 

become very common. Accusations of a grave character 

are freely made, not only by partizans and “reformers,” but by 
conservative and respectable organs of public opinion. 

Prof. John R. Commons, of the Syracuse University, agrees 
with these critics, and has written a book (‘‘ Proportional Repre- 
sentation”) in which the causes of legislative evils are discussed 
and certain remedial measures suggested. Professor Commons 
points out that recent tendencies in constitutional and municipal 
reform tacitly recognize the decline in the character of our legis- 
lative bodies by restricting as far as possible their functions and 
enlarging instead the powers of executive officials—mayors and 
governors. In his first chapter, treating of the “failure of legis- 
lative bodies,” Professor Commons writes as follows : 
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“This demoralization of legislative bodies, these tendencies to 
restrict legislation, must be viewed as a profoundly alarming fea- 
ture of American politics. Just as the duties of legislation are 
increasing as never before, in order to meet the vital wants of a 
complex civilization, the essential organs for performing those 
duties are felt to be in a state of collapse. The legislature con- 
trols the purse, the very life-blood of the city, the State, the 
nation. It can block every other department. It ought to stand 
nearest to the lives, the wishes, the wisdom, of the people. It is 
their necessary organ for creating, guiding, watching, and sup- 
porting all the departments of Government. Above them all, 
then, it ought to be eminently refresentative. But it is the least 
representative of all. . . . The American Congress was once the 
arena for a Webster, a Clay, a Calhoun, whose debates a nation 
followed. If it can be shown by what means representative as- 
semblies formerly enrolled the honored leaders of the people, and 
met precisely the problems of the day, we may be able to see 
how the social and political conditions of to-day, resulting from 
changes of the past fifty years, have outgrown those early institu- 
tions, and rendered their original fitness a disastrous encum- 
brance.” 


Professor Commons proceeds to discuss, in a separate chapter, 
the essential differences between the ancient problems, constitu- 
encies, and representation, and those confronting modern legisla- 
tors. The task of governing is more complex to-day, great 
corporations have arisen with public functions and immense re- 
sources, large classes of manual laborers have been enfranchised, 
and being unaccustomed to political control, they are the fertile 
soil for machine politicians and demagogs. Districts were orig- 
inally all alike, being exclusively agricultural, and the represen- 
tative from one was in harmony with the people of the others. 
To-day wards and election districts are bounded more or less 
arbitrarily, and include a polyglot population. Voters see little 
of each other, have few interests in common, and almost entirely 
depend on party organization. The “boss” becomes supreme, 
and nominations and elections are determined by the few active 
politicians rather than by the passive voters. 

Professor Commons goes on to argue against the “district sys- 
tem,” which was contrived to represent sections rather than par- 
ties. The injustice of the district system is most extreme in its 
effects on independent voters and new parties. As these are 
generally scattered, the system prevents their members from 
combining and bringing their influence to bear upon the course 
of politics. We quote: 


“We have now been able to follow the various evil phases of 
recent American political life directly or remotely to their root in 
the system of electing single representatives from limited dis- 
tricts—a system which we have inherited unchanged through six 
centuries of political and social evolution. At the present time, 
when political parties based on social questions divide the people 
and seek representation, we are using a system of representation 
based on locality. The political parties inevitably seize upon this 
machinery and use it for party ends. Thus'violently distorted, it 
represents neither sections nor parties. Instead, it has divided 
the people in every district into two camps, each dictated by its 
own party machine and spoilsmen. 

“These two machines are often leagued together. Professor 
Bryce has pointed out the community of interests which exists 
between them on occasion of independent reform movements, 
when they actually combine against the reformers. 

““Hence come hopelessness and apathy of the better classes of 
citizens. Hence also come those violent explosions and hysterics 
of reform, those popular uprisings, which occasionally break down 
the barriers of machine rule, but relapse again, like a mob in 
contest with troops. The gerrymander and inequality in the 
representation of parties are bad enough; but the deadly evil of 
the system is the expulsion of ability and public spirit from poli- 
tics, and the consequent dictatorship of bosses and private cor- 
porations.” 


Professor Commons rejects the “general ticket” and cumulative 
voting as crude, wasteful, and destructive of the rights of minori- 


ties. His own remedy, as indicated above, is proportional repre- 
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sentation, which is a combination of the cumulative vote and the 
free ticket. The plan is explained at considerable length, but its 
object may be briefly stated to be the securing of minority repre- 
sentation. ‘The effect of the reform on municipal and industrial 


relations are fully considered. Professor Commons writes: 


“With proportional representation the party primary loses much 
of itssignificance. Nominations can be made by petition. Munic- 
ipal leagues, civic federations, business men’s associations, 
chambers of commerce, labor-unions, have their completed organ- 
izations. These can nominate their tickets by petition, or can 
indorse those already nominated. As in English cities, where it 
requires but eight signatures to nominate a candidate for the 
municipal council, the matter would adjust itself, and there would 
be nodanger from amultiplicity of candidates and tickets. With 
such facility in the nomination of independent tickets, and with 
independent parties holding the’balance of power, the party pri- 
maries would fall into disuse. Politicians would not struggle to 
control them, seeing that, even if successful, yet their party could 
not elect a majority of the assembly, and so make it worth while 
for them to control the primaries. They would learn also to 
nominate by petition, as is the practise in other countries. . 

“Proportional representation promises, above all, the independ- 
ence of the voter, and freedom from the rule of the party machine. 
It will not abolish parties, it recognizes them. But it permits 
new alignments and groupings of individuals within and without 
existing parties at the expense of the iron-bound classification 
imposed by the modern highly-developed party machine.” 


The reader who is not familiar with the plan will get a satisfac- 
tory idea of it from these provisions of a bill prepared by the 
American Proportional Representation League : 


“Any party or body of voters which polled at the last preceding 
city election one per centum of the total vote cast for the principal 
office filled at said election, or which shall present a nomination 
paper signed by voters equal in number to such percentage [or 
by the number specified in the law of the State concerned], may 
nominate a ticket or list of any number of candidates for said 
board of aldermen not to exceed the total number of persons to 
be elected to said board. Each voter shall have as many votes as 
there are persons to be elected, which he may distribute as he 
choses among the candidates, giving not more than one vote to 
any one candidate, votes thus specifically given to be known as 
‘individual votes ;’ and each such vote shall count individually for 
the candidate receiving the same and for the ticket to which the 
candidate belongs.” 


Professor Commons believes that under proportional represen- 
tation the character of legislative bodies would be greatly im- 
proved. He thinks the reform ought to be tried first in the elec- 
tion of aldermen, for the following reasons: 


“City government in the United States is at once the direst 
failure and the brightest hope of our politics. It is based upon 
the ward—the pettiest extreme of the district system of represen- 
tation—and ward politics is recognized as the worst politics. 
This is the hopeful feature, that the people acknowledge the fail- 
ure, and are looking for remedies. What these remedies shall be 
is not yet clear nor agreed. A great many must be tried and 
tested, and their defects noted, and finally by experimental 
selection the fittest will survive. With three thousand cities and 
villages, America has the widest variety of municipal experi- 
ments in the world. Small governments can be reformed more 
readily than large ones. To experiment upon Congress jeopar- 
dizes the nation; to experiment upon cities risks but a fraction. 
And no experiment scarcely can aggravate the actual situation. 
From one city to another the successful reform will extend, and 
finally, like other reforms in America, proceed to state and 
national adoption. If proportional representation can be fairly 
introduced and tested, it is believed that the foregoing pages have 
indicated the hope of its universal success.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


IT looks as if the Ohio Bill would go through.— 7he Journal, Minneapolis. 
A NOISE that was ot cpr to McKinley was the Illinois.— 7he Florida 
Times-Union, Jacksonville. 


GREAT BRITAIN has found a foeman worthy of its attempted steal.— 7he 
Press, New York. 


THERE is some danger that, through mere force of habit, Mr. Hanna mav 


pny > “ instruct the Methodist Conference for McKinley.—7he Journal, 
New York. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


LYRICS OF THE DAY. 


Nope two years before his illustrious brother, Mr. Frederick 

Tennyson took to poetry not as the main work of his life, 
but, as The Atheneum puts it, “as life’s sweetest pleasure—as a 
solace above all others for all life’s cares and pains.” The vol- 
ume that he has just put out, “‘ Poems of the Day and Year,” has 
received a cordial welcome throughout England. 7he Speaker 
says: 

“Mr. Frederick Tennyson’s work brings us back ‘the touch of 
a vanished hand.’ How closely there may be brotherhood in 
mind among brothers in blood these poems show. They do not 
at all imitate Alfred, but it is Alfred’s point of view. The ex- 
quisite sense for the color and music and fitness of words is a 


‘Tennysonian heritage. Theone thing in which the lesser brother 


is unlike the greater is that he seldom leaves much to the imagi- 
nation. There are none of those delicate, haunting lyrics which 
suggest more than they say, and in the making of which the late 
Laureate was past-master.” 


The following description of March and personification of 
Spring has been widely quoted : 


You can not hear the waters for the wind: 
The brook that foams, and falls, and bubbles by 
Hath lost its voice—but ancient steeples sigh, 
And belfries moan—and crazy ghosts, confined 
In dark courts, weep, and shake the shuddering gates, 
And cry from points of windy pinnacles, 
Howl through the bars, and plain among the bells, 
And shriek, and wail like voices of the Fates! 


And who is he that down the mountain side, 

Swift as a shadow flying from the sun, 

Between the wings of stormy winds doth run, 
With fierce blue eyes and eyebrows knit with pride; 
Tho now and then I see sweet laughters play 

Upon his lips, like moments of bright heaven 

Thrown ’twixt the cruel blasts of morn and even, 
And golden locks beneath his hood of gray! 


Sometimes he turns him back to wave farewell 
To his pale sire with icy beard and hair: 
Sometimes he sends before him through the air 

Acry of welcome down a sunny dell: 

And while the echoes are around him ringing, 
Sudden the angry wind breathes low and sweet; 
Young violets show their blue eyes at his feet, 

And the wild lark is heard above him singing! 





A worthy companion-piece to the above is Mr. Clinton Scol- 
lard’s “Rain-Song,” from 7%e Congregationalist (Boston, April 


23) : 
After long days of golden glare 
How sweet the music of the rain! 
And how ecstatic on the air 
Thecatbird’s silvery strain ! 


I see him in his cloistral gown, 
This tuneful eremite in gray, 
Swaying in rapture up and down 

On yon althea spray! 


His passionate runs and tremolos 
Transcend the clearest notes of art, 
As doth the peerless summer rose 
Its winter counterpart. 


His throat seems filled with lyric fire, 
And listening there thrills me through 
A touch of that divine desire 
The elder poets knew. 


My soul would search the secret springs 
Where life’s supremest meanings throng, 
Would set sublime celestial things 
To chords of earthly song. 


A sudden mellow change, and lo! 
The impulse like a ray is gone, 

As from the clouds the vermeil glow 
At the full burst of dawn. 


Yet who shall say such sounds are sent 
Unto the spirit-sense in vain? 

Did it not hide some large intent, 
That bird-song in the rain? 


Apropos of the advent of Spring, here is a poem that reflects 
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the impulse of all ardent lovers of nature. It is by May Byron, 
and appears in Zhe Spectator : 


THE Gypsy TAINT. 


Father is a townsman, mother from the far 

Green southern uplands where wealthy pastures are: 
My kith and my kindred are prosperous and sleek, 
Who feed well and work well and thrive all the week. 


But somewhere and some time, many a year ago, 
There was a gypsy woman, that right well I know, 
A wild dark woman from the moor and wold, 
Who bare me an ancestor in days of old. 


They hushed up her memory, hid her name away, 
Thought they had done with her forever and a day, 
Yet hath she left a heritage that none else shall win, 
Whereunto my wandering feet have entered in. 


For surely when the dead leaves scutter down the street, 
With a rush and a rustle, like little flying feet— 

When the sou'’west wakens, and with scared looks askance 
The townsfolk hasten from the storm's advance, 


My whole soul sickens with a fierce desire, 

Stress of sudden longing sets my blood on fire, 
For the wind on the hill-top in a lonely place, 
And the cold, soft raindrops blowing on my face; 


For the steep-hung hedges of the winding road, 

And the forest pathway by the stream o’erflowed ; 

For the storm-swept heather where the blackcock whirs, 
And the salt wind whistles through the stunted firs ; 


For the brown wood-water, and the brown field’s smell, 
And the wide sea-marshes where the curlews dwell ; 
For the moorland black against the last red light, 

And the sunk reef’s breakers brawling to the night. 


Hide within your houses with your glaring gas! 

Mine shall be the peat-smoke in the beech-roofed grass: 
Count your sordid silver, tell your grimy gain— 

Mine shall} be the treasures of the wind and rain! 


Some time ago a prize was offered for the best bicycle poem, and 
the competition resulted in an avalanche of bicycle lyrics, good, 
bad, and indifferent. The following, from The Looking-Glass, 
Atlanta, by Evaleen Stein, is going the rounds, and has been 
classed in the first-named category : 


A WHEEL-SONG. 


O the ships have sails for the swelling gales 
The falcon flies in the wake of the wind, 
In the speed of the steed of the Bedouin breed 
The blood leaps high to the hoof-beats' lead, 
As the leagues are left behind. 
But what care I 
For the birds that fly, 
Or all the vessels that sail the sea ; 
The blasts that blow 
Till the trees bend low, 
Or the barbs of Araby! 


Nor wish I more for the wings he wore, 
The fleet-foot one, of the fables old ! 
For the feathered rod of the messenger god, 
Or the winged sandals wherein he trod, 
In the happy age of gold. 
Let poets mourn 
For the days outworn, 
But these glad mornings are still divine! 
Those flying feet, 
Were they half so fleet 
As the speed that springs from mine ? 


Then ho! for the wheel with its strength of steel, 
Yet blessed buoyance of sky-born things! 
And the rush of the near and crystalline clear 
Sweet breath of the summer that sings in the ear 
Like harps of a thousand strings! 
O wild and free 
Is the joy to me 
To breast the breezes and whirl along! 
To skim the ground 
Till the pulses bound, 
And the heart bursts into song! 





In this age of feverish unrest and abominable “hustle,” it is 
well to give ear to such a voice as that of Dora Read Goodale, 
who contributes these stanzas to Harfer’s for May: 


THE FALLOwW FIELD. 


Naked and fruitless lies the fallow field. 
No mower there lays cradle to ripe grain, 
Boasts the tilled soil, or counts it to his gam; 
Unprized and poor, its furrows, blank as grief, 
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Nor keep the flock with tender blade and leaf, 
Nor tempt the laboring bee... . 

Passive to Heaven it lies, and the broad sun 

Streams fearless down on his dominion. 

God is its husbandman: mist-wreaths and dews, 

Slant rain and the toothed frost, their cunning use. 
And work new spells with oldest alchemy 

In the spent borders of the fallow field. 


Canst learn no lesson from the fallow field ? 
Not to Toil only, not to those who strive, 
The bright celestial visitants arrive! 

Let the tired heart lie fallow, and the brain, 

Eased of its tasks, wait like a child again; 
Hush the quick-beating breast. 

Nature, the old nurse-mother, knows a spell 

That pleasures those who trust her passing well. 

Who for a season only courts the sky 

Will reap the fuller harvest by and by. 

Give ear to silence; taste the sweets of rest, 

And prove the virtues of the fallow fieid! 


Turning tothe vers de société of the day, we find the following, 
by C. E. Green, in The Chap-Book : 


THE LAY OF THE LOST HERO. 
- I, 
How sweet it was in bygone times upon a leisure day, 
To take a novel from the shelf and while the hours away ; 
And with our kindly author-guide to wander hand-in-hand 
Among the many winding paths of love’s own fairy land: 
How sweet totoss the world aside, and in that freer air 
Forget that there existed aught but beauty anywhere ; 
To feel the cool, delicious wind blow on us fresh and strong, 
And watch the troop of men and maids trip merrily along! 


What matter if a cloud appeared in that serene blue sky? 

It lasted but a moment’s space and then passed lightly by. 

What matter if some thorns there were in paths true love must thread? 
We knew that there were therniess flowers of happiness ahead. 

Yea, tho Sir Villain plot his worst and steep himself in crime, 

His efforts, it was safe to say, were but a waste of time; 

For always, in love’s fairy land, of one thing we are sure, 

Whatever woes the faithful pair of lovers may endure, 


Kind Fate will let the hero win 
The beautiful young heroine. 
Il. 


Now, sad to say, this all is changed. Our novel-reading hours 

We can no longer spend among those paths bestrewn with flowers, 
But, dragged ‘nto a wilderness, we soon have lost our way, 
Entangled in that thicket dense, the Problem of the Day. 

Our hero, gay and brave before, has vanished with a sigh, 

Which is not strange when we perceive the heroine near by, 

For how can this poor youth exist (e’en tho he should prefer) 

With qualities, both good and bad, monopolized by Her? 


One grand, gigantic Form alone comes slowly moving on; 

All others shrink to nothingness beside this Amazon. 

What does she want with heroes, pray, when Her determined plan 
Consists in showing to the world the wickedness of man? 

Yet e’en our friend, the villain bold, must think it hardly fair 

That he is forced to sin his sins with such an humble air. 

Ah! hopeless is the task indeed, and pitiable the fate 

Of him who dares attempt to write a novel up to date, 


For with the modern heroine 
You can not get a hero in. 





The subjoined lines appear anonymously in 7he Bookman fo 
May: 
THE WAIL OF A READER. 


Between the novels of the past 
And novels of the day, 
THe histories and essays, 
The drama and the play, 
3iographies and letters, 
The classics and the verse— 
I wish I were an infant 
A-playing with my nurse. 


Six books a day for fourteen years, 
By careful calculation, 
Would of the novels of the day 
Make worthy devastation. 
Yet man’s possessed to write more books 
(Tis mental aberration), 
I see but one way out of it— 
Suspended animation ! 


The men that wield the pen shall be 
Hypnotically placed 

All comfy in a winding-sheet, 
And boxed up in good taste, 

And grace the shelves as heretofore 
Our book-shelves they have graced; 

And till the time we are “tread up” 
Their souls shall be effaced, 

And we will celebrate the day 
In ceremonies chaste. 
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NORDAU ON ALFRED AUSTIN. 


M** NORDALU finds himself again at war with the consen- 
sus of literary opinion. Having condemned nearly every 
modern poet and thinker whom the world honors, he now lauds 
and extols the man whom the great majority of critics have as- 
sailed as a usurper of a title and position of which he is utterly 
unworthy. The poet-laureate, Alfred Austin, who was declared 
by most English and American writers unfit tosucceed Tennyson, 
is vigorously defended by Nordau as the only living English poet 
who has any claim to that office. Austin, according to Nordau, is 
“perhaps the most perfect incarnation of Anglo-Saxonism in lit- 
erature,” the healthy and sane thinker, nature's aristocrat. The 
fact that his appointment caused “gnashing of teeth” is explained 
by Nordau as the result of the vogue of decadent tendencies. 
We quote from his article in the April issue of Book Reviews : 


“To demand the nomination of Swinburne to the poet-laureate- 
ship was more than even the humbugs of the decadence dared to 
do. But they hoped to foist William Morris on to the Govern- 
ment, or should his socialism of nebulous origin stand in his way, 
then at least some disciple of their creed. They put certain 
names into circulation in their journals. They accompanied 
them by threats to the Government. They endeavored to con- 
vince the public that it was public opinion itself which was pro- 
claiming these names to those in power, and as regards the more 
harmless portion of readers they succeeded in this. 

“Lord Salisbury has taken no notice of the bleatings of the 
pre-Raphelites and the decadents and has made Mr. Alfred 
Austin poet-laureate, because he considers him worthy of bearing 
this title. There are a goodly number of us, also, on the Conti- 
nent who knew as long as eighteen months ago that Mr. Alfred 
Austin was chosen as successor to Lord Tennyson. Hisselection 
is the victory of healthy taste over that of seared brains, and of 
refreshing, humanizing poetry over doggerel, screeching delirium. 
By his decision Lord Salisbury has earned the thanks of sensible 
people also outside the frontiers of Albion. Is Mr. Alfred Austin 
a great poet? If the question is put in that way, it can not be 
answered. For, what is a great poet? Do you mean the tower- 
ing peaks that are visible even from Mars? Do you mean the 
everlasting lights such as Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe? 
To these mighty ones I cannot compare Mr. Austin; but, also, 
not any other poet-laureate of the last three centuries. But if 
one wishes to acknowledge men like Freiligrath, Geibel, Her- 
mann Luigg, Alfred de Musset, Lamartine, Sully-Prudhomme as 
great poets, then Mr. Austin is entitled to demand his place in 
their ranks. 

“He who only values that which is unhealthy in fiction will 
reckon without his hosts as regards Mr. Alfred Austin. He will 
find in his works not one pennyworth of madness, no indication 
of nerve weakness, not even the little bit of ‘spinal consumptive- 
ness’ which is after all the least that every youngster expects 
from a poet. Such is this poet and thus has he arranged life for 
himself. He is of the blood of Theocritus and Virgil, drunk with 
morning dew and May showers, one who can understand the song 
of birds, a tender lover of flowers and a day-dreamer under blue 
skies. He lives in nature and feels himself, in every nerve, a 
part of her. Faust’s cry of entreaty : 

‘Oh, that I could on mountain heights— 
In your dear light forevermore— 
Round mountain caves with spirits hover— 
O’er meadows in your twilight float—’ 
has been realized in the existence of this happy mortal. 

“I know nothing more beautiful in the poetry of all tongues 
than the songs which (in ‘Fortunatus the Pessimist’) the plow- 
man, the shepherd, the haymakers, and the reapers sing in praise 
of the four seasons as they present themselves to the farmer, and 
Mr. Austin’s last book, ‘The Garden that I Love,’ with its mixture 
of roguish, noble prose and songs, its observation of nature, and 
its comfortable descriptions of humanity, is an idyl full of charm 
that the dweller in cities reads with delight, but almost with 
envy of the pleasures that this privileged one knows so well how 
to cull from the world and from existence. 

“One must not. however, think that Mr. Austin is a sort of a 
contemporary Gessner who exhausts himself in poems about little 
lambs and hedgerows and whose horizon only extends across his 
kitchen garden to his fence. Mr. Austin is a country gentleman 
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whose seat is a center and hearth of highest culture with far- 
reaching views of the world’s commerce and the great questions 
of the day. In his stately seclusion, to which only his equals are 
admitted, the poet has the leisure, but also the impulse to occupy 
himself with the great affairs of humanity, both temporal and 
eternal. At Shelley’s grave he took the oath: and he has kept 
his oath. His tragedy ‘Savonarola’ is a drama of intellectual 
emancipation. In ‘Prince Lucifer’ and ‘Fortunatus the Pes- 
simist’ he gives a deep philosophy of life and offers solutions to 
the questions over which Faust and Hamlet brood.” 


Nordau goes on to describe the traits and qualities of the 
Anglo-Saxon type. The Englishman, he says, is “a muscular 
barbarian, with the ornaments of Greek and Latin; he esteems 
character before intellect, deeds more than words.” And Austin 
belongs, both as man and poet, to this race of men: 


“He honors only iron and despises gold, against which no more 
searching interdict was ever hurled than ‘The Golden Age.’ 
Manliness is his delight wherever he may meet it. He has been 
called a heretic for his glorification of Jameson. I am myself 
heart and soul with the Boers, and their victory at Kriigersdorf 
pleased me as if it had been a success of my own. But I can also 
understand Mr. Austin’s feelings. He only saw the adventurous 
side of the ride, the pluck, the fresh pleasure in daring of his 
countrymen, who, even in an unjust cause, rode without thought 
to meet the deadly danger like the glorious madcaps of the Bala- 
clava charge. The poet that is enthusiastic for Jameson is the 
same who greatly admired Garibaldi and who cheered on the 
German armies. Strong deeds, whoever does them, make his 
heart beat higher. His dithyrambics are the most noble expres- 
sion of that English love of strength of which the lower form is 
the passion for boxing and cock-fighting. 

“To create living human characters is not Mr. Austin’s pecu- 
liarity. I should like to regard his dramas only as dialoged 
lyrics. But as the singer of songs of perfect form, as the master 
ef rich rhythms and rimes, he has no comparison to fear with any 
of his contemporaries.” 





TRIUMPH OF THE NOVELIST. 


S the ascendancy of fiction in our latter-day literary produc- 
tion the mark of a heightened appreciation of art? Zhe 
Dial thinks not, and goes so far as to say that “the triumph of 
the novelist is, to a considerable degree, a triumph of ineptitude 
over ability, of lower over higher ideals, of slovenly over pains- 
taking workmanship, of incoherence and disproportion over 
measured and organic art.” The editor remarks that the Puritan 
prejudice against novel-reading has so completely vanished from 
the general consciousness of the public that we look with wonder 
at the belated preacher who still here and there voices a protest 
that would have found much support a generation or two ago; 
that not only do we read novels without compunction of con- 
science, but we are actually encouraged to read them by those to 
whom we look for intellectual and spiritual guidance. He con- 
tinues: 


“While nineteenth-century readers have been, as a class, al- 
most universally addicted to the fiction-habit, there is no reason 
for thinking that the readers of the twentieth century will be any 
the less so addicted. Philosophical critics sometimes tell us that 
the novel will run its course and be replaced by something else, 
just as the drama and the poem and the essay have at other times 
and in other lands run their respective courses, and lapsed from 
favor. But these critics do not give us any very definite forecast 
of what the coming literary fashion is to be, and the novelist 
meanwhile snaps his fingers at all such iconoclasts. He simply 
keeps on producing what the public wants, with small regard for 
the opinions of those who tell us what the public ought to want. 
He has ridden upon the top wave of prosperity to the very verge 
of a new century, and it is his evident intention to carry into that 
century the practise of the arts whereby his conspicuous fortunes 
have heretofore been achieved. Nearly all the prizes of the liter- 
ary life come to him, and he finds it very pleasant to have them. 
Yachts and villas and other expensive luxuries are within his 
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reach, and he looks down with patrician pride upon the poor poet 
in his garret, or upon the mere,thinker whose intellectual work 
is done in the hours that can be spared from the uncongenial toil 
upon which he must depend for subsistence.” 


The Dial expresses indignation at the unequal distribution of 
the gifts of fortune as between the popular novelist and thescien- 
tific scholar, noting that “the fiction-writer who succeeds in catch- 
ing the popular ear finds his path made easy ever thereafter,” and 
saying that “while the writer of fiction may be intellectually one 
of the feeblest of mortals, yet the halo of fame encircles his head 
for the time, and he may with comparative impunity wax oracu- 
lar even upon subjects of which he is most densely ignorant.” 
On the other hand, it is observed that “the quiet thinker must 
struggle to get an audience, even for ideas which he is perhaps 
the best-qualified man in the world to express, and may count 
himself fortunate if his laborious days earn for him an existence 
of the most precarious and exiguous sort.” We quote again: 


“Tf the triumph of the novelist were a condition that concerned 
only the best producers, there would not be so much cause to rail 
at the degeneracy of an age that exalts the writer of fiction over 
literary workers of other classes. Fiction, at its highest, is one 
of the noblest of the arts, and it would be difficult to bestow rec- 
ognition too generous upon a Scott or a Thackeray, a Balzac or a 
Tourguénieff, a George Eliot or a George Sand. But the de- 
served triumph of such writers is attended by an absurdly exag- 
gerated estimate of the hosts of the undeserving. The whole 
mass of contemporary fiction benefits by the lift given the art by 
its masters, few in number as they are. And the best writers are 
by no means the most successful. Mr. Hardy and Mr. Meredith 
are far less popular than Mr. Hall Caine and Mr. Rider Haggard, 
altho the latter are mere bunglers, while the former, for all their 
perversities, are artists of distinctive genius. The attitude of 
our present-day public toward fiction-writers as a class encour- 
ages the notion that anybody knows enough to write a novel, and 
this notion, which might otherwise be harmless enough, is made 
perniciously effective by the publishers, who make it possible for 
almost anybody to get a novel printed. And so we have every 
year new novels by the hundreds, by the thousands, novels that 
have not the slightest claim upon any genuine intellectual inter- 
est, preposterous inventions that can only blunt the artistic sense 
of those who are foolish enough to read them, exploitations of 
every variety of diseased fancy and perverted imagination, guides 
to the conduct of life by young persons who know nothing of life 
themselves, books written with no higher aim than amusement 
that are too dull even to achieve that aim, productions of incom- 
petent scribblers who might have found honest employment in 
farming or in housekeeping, and made their activities of some real 
use to society.” 





How Kipling Will Discover if it Was the Lady 
or the Tiger.—‘“ Speaking of Mr. Frank Stockton,” says 7he 
Bookman, “‘reminds us of a little tilt that we once overheard be- 
tween him and Mr. Rudyard Kipling. The two gentlemen met 
at an authors’ reception, and after some preliminary conversation 
Mr. Stockton said: ‘By the way, Kipling, I’m thinking of going 
over to India some day myself.’ ‘Doso, my dear fellow,’ replied 
Mr. Kipling, with a suspicious warmth of cordiality. ‘Come as 
soon as ever youcan! And, by the way, do you know what we'll 
do with you when we get you out there, away from your friends 
and family? Well, the first thing will be to lure you out into the 
jungle and have you seized and bound by our trusty wallahs. 
Then we'll lay you on your back and have one of the very biggest 
elephants stand over you and poise his ample forefoot directly 
over your head. Then I'll say in my most insinuating tones, 
“Come now, Stockton, which was it—the Lady or the Tiger?” 
What would you do then?’ ‘Oh, well, that’s easy enough. I 
should tell youalie.’ ‘Thanks, awfully! That’s just as good as 
the truth, now that you've told me that it’s to bealie. If you 
say “the Tiger” I'll know it was the Lady; and if you say “the 
Lady” I'll know it was the Tiger. Good!’ Then both of them 
drifted away from the interested group, and were presently ob- 
served to be standing in the immediate vicinity of a large china 
bowl with something pink in it.” 














Vol. XIII., No. 3] 


LITERARY ‘‘COLOR.” 


ITH. Crane’s “Red Badge of Courage” in mind, Mr. 

Warner asks, in Harfer’s “ Editor's Study,” if literature 

is becoming a mere color-scheme. He observes that we do not 

hear much just now about “local color ;” that it has “rather gone 

out,” and “there seems to be a belief that you can somehow dye 

the language and make it more expressive to the reading eye.” 
As to the vogue of “local color,” he says: 


“Given a theme or a motive for a story or sketch, the problem 
was how to work it out so that it would appear native and real. 
The author had only to go to the ‘locality’ that he intended to 
attack and immortalize, or write to a friend there residing, in 
order to pick up the style of profanity there current, the dialect, 
if any existed; if not, to work up one from slovenly and ungram- 
matical speech, procure some ‘views’ of scenery and of costume, 
strike the kind of landscape necessary to the atmosphere of the 
story, .. . andthe thing was done. As soon as the reader saw 
the ‘local color’ thus laid on, he knew that the story was a real 
story of real life. He was deceived by the striking appearance, 
and it was some time before he began to suspect that the artist 
had begun to put on color before he knew how to draw.” 


Mr. Warner observes that we never thought of “local color” in 
the writings of the masters—in Shakespeare, Scott, Tolstoi, Tur- 
geneiff, Thackeray, or Cervantes; that “all they did was vividly 
a representation of human life, and was unconsciously stamped 
with the character of the country, the race, the scenery even, 
which was not daubed on the picture, or worked in with design, 
but was part of the texture, the very woof and warp of their liter- 


ature.” He continues: 


“But color is essential, and high color attracts even the un- 
educated taste. Some writers are putting it on their pages in 
blotches, simply for effect upon the eye. The experiment is an 
interesting one. Some years agoa volume of sketches and poems 
was published in Louisville, printed in inks of many colors— 
shades to match the sentiment of the effusions. The fashion did 
not spread; and now the color scheme is tried in a more subtle 
form—that is, by suggestions of real colors in words. We read 
of an ethical motive as ‘a yellow light thrown upon the color of 
his ambitions ;’ in the army a soldier is part of ‘a vast blue dem- 
onstration ;’ we read of ‘liquid stillness’ and ‘red rage,’ a ‘black 
procession’ of oaths, the ‘red sickness of battle,’ and so on, and 
soon. The attempt in the book from which these expressions are 
taken is to make every page blaze with color, in order to affect 
the mind through the eye. It is all very interesting. Every 
page is painted, perhaps I should say saturated with this intensity 
of color. Undeniably the reader is strongly affected by it—tho 
the effect is weakened intime. The natural eye can not standa 
constant glare of brilliant light, and the mind soon wearies of the 
quality that has come to be called ‘intensity’ in literature. Great 
literature is always calm, and produces its effects by less appar- 
ent effort. This is of course a truism, but at the same time the 
reader does love warmth and color and the occasional show of 
vivid pictures on the printed page. 

“The story to which I have referred is in many respects a re- 
markable one. It is the description of the feeling and experience 
of a raw soldier lad in a couple of days of battle, and it has 
gained foreign approval as one of the most real pictures of war 
ever made, one that could have only been drawn from personal 
experience. I believe, ir. fact, that it is purely the work of imag- 
ination, and it might not have been written but for Tolstoi’s 
‘Sevastopol.’ And yet it is quite original inits manner. I have 
been curious to hear what the ‘ Realists’ would say about it. ‘The 
conversations are plainly vernacular, and there is no attempt to 
idealize the persons of the vivid drama. There is a studied com- 
monplaceness about the talk and the characters, which seems 
nature itself. But I have talked with many soldiers of what they 
actually saw and felt in great battles, and I never got from any of 
them such a literary appreciation of a battle as this, nothing, in 
fact, half so interesting. I would not dare to say, from internal 
evidence, that this young soldier was ‘not in it,’ but any man who 
could see these pictures, have these sensations, and go through 
this mental and moral struggle in such circumstances ought not 
to be food for powder. He is needed in the New York drama. 
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I do not wish to be misunderstood. I liked the book very much. 
I was carried along by its intensity, and felt at the end as if I had 
experienced a most exciting and melodramic dream, which I could 
not shake off when waking. I do not know how much of this 
effect was due to the scheme of color. It is almost a poem— 
quite, except in form. It is real, in a way. But what worried 
me was the thought of the verdict of the Realists. Would they 
not call it lurid realism ?” 





Can’t Resist ‘‘the Centripetal Pull.”—‘“The an- 
nouncement is made,” says the Hartford Courant, “that the Chi- 
cago Chap Book, the successful bi-monthly which stands for the 
newer developments and younger writers in contemporaneous 
literature, will come to New York and that the Chicago house of 
Stone & Kimball, which is behind this publieation, will move its 
business to the metropolis. If this report is true, it furnishes 
another example of what we have pointed out before—the centrip- 
etal power of New York city as a center of literary interest on 
its practical side. Whatever one’s opinion as to New York being 
the literary center in the sense of attracting the most and ablest 
writers, there is no denying that it seems to exercise the greatest 
influence as a publishing center. Again and again magazines 
and other periodicals have been started in different parts of the 
land, to be absorbed finally in the biggest and most powerful of 
American cities. The drawing power of the place in this way 
appears to beirresistible. We hear much nowadays of the growth 
of Chicago, in literary and art life, and it can not be questioned 
that the great city of the middle West has been making giant 
strides forward in this respect. The expansion of her material 
interests has been followed by expansion in other and higher 
ways. But such an incident as the removal to New York of 
Stone & Kimball would seem to show that the latter city is still 
the one which, above all other centers in the United States, im- 
periously attracts to herself the machinery and monetary influence 
of literature. It is hard for authors, publishers, and periodicals 
to resist the centripetal pull.” 


NOTES. 


GLADSTONE has written sucha vast number of letters during his life that 
his autographs bring only sixpence in the English market. 


MR. THEODORE WATTS, in consonance with a family arrangement, has, 
we learn, added to his surname that of his mother, and, consequently, will 
in future be known as Theodore Watts Dunton, 


IN Harold Frederic’s new novel, ‘‘ The Damnation of Theron,” the cene 
tral figure is a Methodist minister, self-educated, untutored in the ways of 
the world, and intensely earnest. He is brought into intimate association 
with a woman who is in every way his spiritual and inteliectual antithesis 
—a Roman Catholic, brilliant, beautiful, and self-indulgent, who seeksa 
new sensation in tempting the raw country preacher who has yet to learn 
the perils of a prolonged flirtation. The scene is laid ina small country 
town, 


IT is said that Amélie Rives and her titled husband live in small but 
aristocratic Bohemian quarters, They are in a nest of artists’ quarters 
called the ‘“‘Bolton Studios,’’ on the edge of South Kensington, London. 
There are twenty-seven of these studios allina row. They are approached 
by a long, curved, tunnel-like passage. ‘They are built from the “Old 
London” exhibit of a dozen years ago, Prince Troubetzkoi's studio is 
some twenty-five by fifteen feet.. Above it are two small sleeping-apart- 
mentsand a bathroom, The yearly rental is $400. 


“IN the life of the late Poet Laureate, which the present Lord Tennyson 
is preparing, it would be interesting.’’ writes acorrespondent of The West- 
minster Gazette, ‘if particulars were given concerning the poet’s premo- 
nitions of death. Just abouta year prior to his decease the late Lord Sel- 
borne, Lady Wolmer, wife of the present earl, and other friends were 
visiting Aldworth House, Blackdown, Tennyson and his visitors were 
admiring the beautiful surroundings, and Lord Selborne turned to his 
host, and said, ‘ You ought to be happy here.’ ‘Ah!’ said the poet, ‘I have 
only a year to live.’ The company attempted to dislodge the thought, but 
Lord Tennyson stuck to his warning. Subsequent events justified his 
reply.” 


THE American Art Society is an organization of connoisseurs, incorpor- 
ated under the laws of Massachusetts, associated together for the purpose 
of publishing and distributing among themselves the finest reproductions 
of the great art-works of the century. It closely resembles the Arundel 
Society of London, except that it confines its publications to modern sub- 
jects, while the Arundel Society issues almost exclusively copies of relig- 
ious subjects by the old masters. The selection of subjects for publication 
will be placed in the hands of an advisory committee composed of Ameri- 
can artists. In the publications themselves, the highest artistic skill and 
latest improved processes will be employed. All the pubiications will be 
remarque proofs. Any person “of full age and of good character ™ is eli- 
gible as an associate. 
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SCIENCE. 


INFECTED ATMOSPHERE. 


is the general impression that the air expired by healthy 
persons is disease-producing by reason of some organic 
poison that it contains. The results of the latest experiments do 
not bear this out. To breathe the air in a crowded room is not 
healthful, to be sure, but that is because of the carbonic-acid gas 
that it contains; there is no active poison in it unless some of the 
persons in the room are diseased. These facts are brought out 
by Dr. Guy Hinsdale in a lecture delivered before the class of 
nurses in training at the Orthopedic Hospital, Philadelphia, and 
printed in The Medical News, May 2. Says Dr. Hinsdale: 


“The air we breathe is a fertile subject for scientific investiga- 
tion. Twenty years ago we knew comparatively little about the 
organic constituents of the atmosphere. Beyond the evidence of 
our senses in detecting bad air, prompting us to apply the general 
principles of ventilation, and beyond the well-grounded belief 
and knowledge that change of air to the mountain or the sea 
would favor the recovery of cases that resisted other measures, 
little was known.” 


After stating the prevailing belief that the injuriousness of un- 
ventilated rooms is due to an organic poison in the air and in but 
slight degree to carbonic-acid gas, he goes on to say: 


“Experimenters hitherto have reported various results, but the 
majority have, of late, denied that the exhaled breath of healthy 
human beings, or of animals, contains a poisonous or organic 
alkaloid, or any poisonous product other than carbonic acid.” 


The most important part of this experimental work is then 
stated, and the conclusion deduced from it follows : 


“The conclusion from this experimental work is that the injuri- 
ous effects of air expired by healthy animals and men are due en- 
tirely to the diminution of oxygen, or the increase of carbonic 
acid, or to a combination of these two factors. It would appear 
also quite improbable that the minute quantity of organic matter 
contained in the air expired from human lungs has any deleteri- 
ous influence upon men who inhale it in ordinary rooms, and 
hence it is probably unnecessary to take this factor into account 
in providing for the ventilation of such rooms. 

“The experiments showed, secondly, that in ordinary quiet 
respiration no bacteria, epithelial scales, or particles of dead 
tissue are contained in the expired air. But in the act of cough- 
ing, or sneezing, such organisms or particles may probably be 
thrown out. 

“Thirdly, the ammonia exhaled is chiefly due to t.ie products 
of decomposition of organic matter which is constantly going on 
in the mouth and pharynx. 

“Fourthly, the air of hospital wards was found to be contami- 
mated chiefly by minute particles—dust. This contained micro- 
organisms capable of producing inflammation and suppuration. 

“Fifthly. No peculiar volatile poisonous matter in the air 
expired by healthy men and animals was found, save carbonic 
acid. 

“It was also found in these investigations, as in others prece- 
ding them, that animals may be habituated to an atmosphere so 
vitiated by a loss of oxygen and an increase of carbonic acid, that 
a similar animal brought into it from fresh air dies almost imme- 
diately. It would appear that immunity to vitiated air may exist 
normally in certain mice, or be produced in them. It would be 
an interesting research to determine what races of men can en- 
dure the greatest foulness of atmosphere. One who reads the 
testimony of Arctic explorers, from Dr. Kane to Caspar Whitney, 
can not fail to be impressed by the tolerance which the Es- 
kimo Indians show in this regard. 

“In the excessive cold of the Arctic regions the consumption of 
oxygen increases as the temperature diminishes, and the demand 

for oxygen is more urgent than in temperate climates. Drs. 
Billings, Mitchell, and Bergey say that the proportion of increase 
of carbonic acid and of diminution of oxygen, which has been 
found to exist in badly ventilated schools, theaters, or barracks, 
is not sufficiently great to satisfactorily account for the great dis- 
comfort which such conditicns produce in many persons, and 
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there is no evidence to show that such an amount of change in the 
normal proportion of these gases has any influence upon the in- 
crease of disease and death-rates, which statistical evidence has 
shown to exist among persons living in crowded and unventilated 
rooms. The causes of the increased death-rate under these cir- 
cumstances are chiefly pulmonary tuberculosis and pneumonia 
arising from the access of infected dust to the air-passages. It is 
also pointed out that impure atmospheres may affect the vitality 
and bactericidal powers of the cells and fluids of the upper air- 
passages with which they come in contact, and may thus predis- 
pose us to infections, the potential causes of which are almost 
everywhere present, and especially in the upper air-passages and 
in the alimentary canal of even the healthiest persons. Whether 
such be the cause or not we do not know; future studies may 
enlighten us.” 


To show the results of infection by dust, Dr. Hinsdale describes- 
an interesting series of experiments at an Adirondack sanitarium, 
where dust collected from buildings occupied by tuberculous pa- 
tients was found capable of producing the disease in animals in- 
oculated. On this he comments as follows: 


“Such, then, are the results in a sanitarium favorably located 
in the Adirondack Mountains, presided over by one who is giving 
the best years of his life to the scientific treatment of tuberculosis, 
at the bedside and in the laboratory. 

“But what may we expect to find in the city hospital, where 
clouds of dust sweep over us from we know not where, and smoke 
from factories and locomotives poison the atmosphere? 

“Cornet collected dust from the walls and headboards of beds 
in seven of the hospitals of Berlin where phthisical patients were 
treated, and inoculated ninety-four animals. Fifteen out of 
twenty-one rooms furnished tuberculous matter. Of the ninety- 
four animals fifty-two died of other diseases; of the remaining 
animals, killed after forty days, twenty were tuberculous and 
twenty-two were sound. Tests-of dust from the walls of houses 
of fifty-three private patients affected with tuberculosis were in- 
troduced into 168 animals, of which ninety died soon after the in- 
jection, thirty-four were found tuberculous, and the remainder 
sound. In the aggregate about one fifth of the animals submitted 
to these tests were found to have become tuberculous. . . 

“IT think I have thus made plain that dust is the abomination to 
be shunned. We shall probably never live where we can abso- 
lutely avoid it, but we can do a great deal toward preventing its 
virulent character. If the doctrine of spontaneous generation 
had been established, little encouragement might be expected in 
a fight against infectious diseases, but, as Pasteur said, thirty 
years ago: ‘Man has it in his power to cause parasitic diseases to 
disappear off the surface of the globe.’ Prevention, like charity, 
properly begins at home; and eternal vigilance is the price of 
safety. ... 

“In our own homes few have marble floors and steam heat, and 
painted walls are not looked upon with favor. We can, however, 
make a warfare against dust. A hardwood floor is conducive to 
health, because it quickly shows the presence of dust or dirt, and 
can easily be kept clean. But best of all we have sunlight. The 
tubercle bacillus is one of those imps that loves darkness rather 
than light, because his deeds are evil. There is no disinfectant 
so potent against tubercle bacilli as bright sunlight. The sunni- 
est spots are the safest. In choosing a home avoid shadows from 
trees or high buildings; avoid dampness, especially dampness of 
the soil, and above all make inquiry as to the previous occupants, 
whether in your home or your hotel, and if tubercular disease has 
been present, and no proper disinfection or supervision of the 
patient has been practised, see to it that the quarters are put in 
proper order or secure others.” 





“THE progressiveness and the enterprise of the American spirit are 
strikingly shown in the interest taken by the press of the United States in 
R6ntgen’s X-ray discovery,” says 7he Electrical Review. ‘**The technical 
journals—electrical and otherwise—have published hundreds of pages, with 
costly illustrations, noting the developments and results achieved by scien- 
tific men all over the world. The daily press has also printed many 
columns, characteristically tinged with sensationalism on the Xray. The 
British electrical journals have devoted but a limited amonnt of space to 
the matter, and have drawn largely on their American contemporaries for 
their information. In years to come, when we have learned a little of what 
these radiations really are, and can understandingly appreciate the won- 
derful results of which they now give promise, it will be to the files of 
American technical journals that scientific men and others will turn for 
historical facts on the subject.”’ 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM IN CONGRESS. 


HE effort to have the metric system of weights and measures 
established by law in the United States came very near 
success in Congress last month, the bill having been passed in the 
House and then reconsidered. Sczence, April 24, publishes the 
subjoined account of the proceedings : 


“The Hon. C. W. Stone, Chairman of the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures, received notice on Tuesday after- 
noon, April 7, that he would be given an opportunity to call up at 
once the committee’s bill in regard to fixing the standard of 
weights and measures, according to the metric system of weights 
and measures. The hour was late, but Mr. Stone promptly made 
his argument in favor of the bill. Mr. Stone’s speech was a thor- 
ough and comprehensive discussien of the proposed change, pre- 
ceded by an historical sketch of the origin of the system. He 
quoted the prediction made by the Hon. John A. Kasson in 
reporting the bill in 1866 to the House, that a subsequent House 
would make, at a not-distant date, exclusive and compulsory the 
measures then simply legalized. He cited the strong indorse- 
ments which the system has received from the late Secretary 
Blaine, Postmaster-General Wilson, Secretary Carlisle, the Di- 
rector of the Mint, the Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, etc., and dwelt at some length on the letter of the Hon. 
J. S. Morton, Secretary of Agriculture. He discussed also the 
magnitude of our commercial relations with metric-using coun- 
tries and showed the ease with which the system had been adopted 
by different peoples. He cited the British Consular reports, 
showing Great Britain’s loss through retaining her old and awk- 
ward systems, and explained the present progress toward the 
metric system by the three remaining non-metric countries, the 
United States, Great Britain, and Russia. 

“Mr. Stone’s speech was very well received, and it was first 
thought that a vote would be taken without debate. Mr. Bartlett, 
of New York, however, secured the floor and made a short speech 
in opposition to the bill. He was followed by Representative 
Otey, of Virginia, who made a humorous speech against the 
metric system, dwelling chiefly upon the metric terms. Mr. 
Hurley, of Brooklyn, replied in a dignified manner to Mr. Otey’s 
effort and suggested that in the hands of a humorist our present 
system could be made very ridiculous. After more discussion 
Mr. Stone called for a vote, and on a division of the House there 
were 65 votes in the affirmative and foin the negative. The vote 
being less than a quorum, Mr. Stone succeeded in securing an 
adjournment, and the fight went over until Wednesday morniug, 
when the yeas and nays were ordered. After the experience of 
the day before, Mr. Stone was anxious to gain time, believing 
that it was only necessary to acquaint the members further in 
regard to the system under more favorable conditions than those 
of a noisy debate in the House, to secure the passage of the bill; 
but a vote could not be avoided, and when the announcement was 
made that the bill had passed by a vote of 119 to 117 a shout of 
applause went up from the floor and galleries. ‘Those who had 
opposed the bill, however, took courage, because of the narrow 
majority in favor of the bill, and promptly moved a reconsidera- 
tion. Upon this motion yeas and nays were ordered, and the 
opponents of the bill went vigorously to work to change votes, 
with the bugaboo of the angry farmer protesting against being 
tangled up with a new system of weights and measures on the 
eve of a Congressional election. The result of this work was soon 
apparent. Mr. Hurley’s motion to lay the motion to reconsider 
on the table was lost by a vote of 136 to 111, and the motion to 
reconsider prevailed by a vote of 141 to 99. Mr. Stone’s only 
remaining chance was to ask to have the bill recommitted to this 
committee. This motion was carried vzva voce. 

“After the battle in the House many members who had voted 
against the bill expressed themselves as not being opposed to it 
for any reason except that they did not understand it; while 
others did not hesitate to say that it would be a very easy thing 
to put through after election. A Western member voiced the 
sentiment of many of his colleagues in a paraphrase of one of 
Mr. Otey’s witticisms, saying: ‘If I should talk to my farmers 
about kilograms they would kill me next November.’ 

“The campaign for the introduction of the only enlightened 
system of weights and measures known to the world will go on 
unchecked, and sooner or later the United States will follow the 
other nations of the earth in its adoption.” 
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COMMERCIAL FIBERS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


N additional proof of the fact that our resources, great as 
they are, are only half-develuped, is brought out by Charles 
Richard Dodge in a paper, read before the Philosophical Society 
of Washington, D. C., on “Some Undeveloped American Fibers,” 
in which he showed that we are cultivating only four of the fifteen 
fibers that are known to our commerce, while at least six of the 
others might profitably be grown here, and many that might pos- 


sibly be useful remain untested. We quote from an abstract of 


the paper communicated to Sczence, April 24, by the Secretary of 
the Society : 


“In the United States fifteen commercial fibers are recognized, 
only four of which are produced to any extent within our borders: 
cotton, hemp, palmetto, and Spanish moss. The commercial 
forms not grown, but which might be produced in this country, 
are flax, jute, sisal hemp, New Zealand flax, cocoanut, and possi- 
bly sunn hemp. 

“There are many other forms of plants, some of them classed 
as American weeds, which produce fibers known as jute or hemp 
substitutes, that it wi.l not pay to cultivate while the standard 
fibers hold the market. These are chiefly bast fiber plants. 

“The flax industry is being reestablished in this country, on the 
lines of an ‘American practise’ laid down by the Department or 
Agriculture, and gratifying progress has already been made in 
the new industry. Sisal hemp and some alleged forms of struc- 
tural fiber plants will thrive in southern Florida. Ramie culture 
and the spinning and manufacture of the fiber are no longer prob- 
lems, tho the world waits for a successful machine to clean the 
fiber for market. 

“There are many hundreds of fiber plants in the world, and the 
fiber expert is constantly asked to give information concerning 
the more promising species, not always with a view to cultiva- 
tion, but often that useless expense in experimentation may be 
avoided through proper knowledge of their value. The question 
to be asked in considering a new form cf fiber is not ‘Can we 
grow the species?’ but ‘What commercial fiber will it compete 
with, or become a substitute for?’ With a definite knowledge of 
the subject, as it relates to the fibers of the world, the expert need 
never be in doubt regarding the economic value of any species 
that may be submitted to him for an opinion. 

“The commercial fibers represent, in a sense, the survival of 
the fittest, and until these are crowded out by new conditions 
there is little chance for the other fibers, unless a particular spe- 
cies is found adapted to some new and special use for which the 
standard forms are not available.” 


Mr. Dodge believes that government aid is necessary in carry- 
ing on experiments and investigations on the undeveloped fibers 
in a scientific manner, for instance for testing the strength of 
fibrous substances, for examining new machines or processes for 
their preparation, and for the cultivation of new fiber plants in 
order to demonstrate their economic value. 





The X Rays as Objects of Investigation.—Pro- 
fessor Réntgen’s discovery as a newspaper sensation has almost 
had its day, but as an object of scientific investigation it is open- 
ing up new fields daily. To show howit is usurping an unusually 
large proportion of attention, it may be stated that at the session 
of the Paris Academy of Sciences of March 30, no less than nine 
papers were presented on the subject, the total number reported 
being only eighteen, of which four related to subjects unconnected 
with physics. The titles of these nine papers are quoted, to show 
the different points of view from which the subject is approached : 
“On the Different Properties of the Invisible Radiations Emitted 
by Salts of Uranium, and the Radiation of the Anti-Cathodic 
Wall of a Crookes Tube.” “On the Penetration of Gases into the 
Glass Walls of Crookes Tubes.” “On the Employment of Non- 
Uniform Magnetic Fields in X-Ray Photography.” “On the 
Time of Exposure in X-Ray Photography.” “Action of X Rays 
on Electrified Bodies.” “On the Réntgen Rays.” “Stereoscopic 
Photographs with X Rays.” “Determination with the Aid of X 
Rays of the Depth of a Foreign Body in the Tissues.” ‘Action 
of X Rays on Phycomyces.” 
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AN ARTIFICIAL SOLAR CORONA. 


N a recent article on the solar corona quoted in these columns, 
mention was made of the experiments in which Prof. M. I. 
Pupin, of Columbia College, had succeeded in reproducing the 
phenomena of the corona very exactly, on a small scale, by 
means of electrical discharges. We are now enabled to present 
Professor Pupin’S own description of these experiments, with 
his photographs of the results, which appear in 7he Electrical 
Age, March 28 to April 25. We quote only those portions that 
bear directly on the imitation of the corona. As an introduction 
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Columbia College. The very photographs obtained show a 
strong resemblance to those taken direct from an eclipse by dry- 
plate and telescope. 

“Possibly the corona does consist of a tenuous gas. The least 
to be done is to republish the best known evidence tending to 
throw light on this much-argued question. 

“Let us, then, regard it from a new standpoint, in fact, let the 
question, better answered than ever by the following article, be 
again presented—and the surprising results—the comprehensive 
survey make way anew for conscientious investigators.” 


Professor Pupin states the object of his investigations as 





to the paper 7he Age 
prints the following re- 
marks on the history of the 
subject : 


“The mysterious halo of 
light seen around the sun 
during a total eclipse was 
first described in 1706. 
Vast streams of light were 
noted and examined by 
Lonville and Halley in 
1715. The peculiar char- 
acter of these discharges, 
their fluctuating brilliancy, 
and changeable nature, 
gave rise to many widely 
different opinions. Ma- 
raldi in 1724, Antonio de 
Ulioa in 1778, and Bonditch 
and Ferrer in 1806 made 
mention of their opinions 
and observations regard- 
ing this solar crown. An 
attempt was made by sev- 
eral astronomers to arrive 
at some general conclusion 
which would assist in ex- 
plaining the meaning of 
these streamers, and dur- 
ing the total eclipse of 1842 
Airy and Arago turned 
their attention particularly 
toward it for this purpose. 
Even with the closely 
scrutinizing gaze of such 
eminent scientists the de- 
cision of the question lay 
in complete abeyance. 
Arago specially refers to 
this state of affairs in the 
following words: ‘The 
disagreement of the ob- 
servations taken in differ- 








follows : 

“The behavior of electri- 
cal discharges through 
poor vacua does not seem 
to have received the atten- 
tion of experimental] inves- 
tigators which it deserves. 
This may seem strange in 
view of the uncertainty of 
our knowledge of the pro- 
cess by which the transfer 
of electricity through gases 
takes place. 

“The fact that electrical 
discharges in poor vacua 
resemble in many charac- 
teristic details the appear- 
ance and behavior of the 
solar corona, attaches ad- 
ditional interest and im- 
portance to that class of 
experimental investiga- 
tions which are pointed out 
only inthispaper. Neither 
time nor facilities permit- 
ted me to aim at anything 
approaching completeness. 
The principal aim in my 
presenting this paper was 
to recommend my subject 
and my method of investi- 
gating it tothose who have 
command over a larger ex- 
perience and skill in ex- 
perimental investigations, 
and who also have more 
leisure and greater experi- 
mental facilities than I 
could even pretend to 
possess. 


“Fig. 2 


“A brief description of 
the method by which I 
obtained my vacuum dis- 
charges seems in _ place 








ent places by skilful as- 
tronomers of one and the 
same eclipse have involved 
the question in fresh ob- 
scurity, so that it is impossible to come to any conclusion as to 
the cause of the phenomenon. 

“The question naturally resolves itself into the following: Is 
the corona a real substance or is it merely due to a diffraction of 
the sun’s rays near the lunar periphery ? 

“The radiating streaks often occupy a curious position and the 
length of them at times exceeds 9,000,000 miles. Professors 
Young, Langley, Abbe, and Newcomb have observed the enor- 
mous scope of the solar nimbus. In 1868, 1871, and 1878 sketches 
were made of this remarkable phenomenon. 

“The possibility of its being merely an optical delusion has 
been swept aside. Of whatever nature it may be, it has thus far 
evaded the attempts of able men to decipher it. 

“A writer has said that it consists, in part at least, of gases fav 
more tenuous than any with which we are acquainted on our 
earth. 

“The corona has been reproduced by Prof. Michael Pupin of 


THE SOLAR CORONA IMITATED BY ELECTRICAL DISCHARGES. 
(By courtesy of 7he Electrical Age.) 


now. It consists in pro- 
ducing an electrical cur- 
rent in a vacuum by means 
of the condenser effect of © 
tinfoil coatings or other conductors placed on the outside of a 
vacuum-jar.” 


Passing over the interesting descriptions of the Professor's 
preliminary experiments, in which he establishes many valuable 
laws regarding the passage of electricity through gases under low 
pressure, we pass at once to that part of his investigations in 
which the solar phenomena are reproduced, or at least imitated. 
The particular form of apparatus used in this case is thus de- 
scribed : 


“A large glass bulb was coated with tinfoil along those parts 
of its external surface which would approximately correspond to 
its temperate zones, its neck being one of the poles. This tinfoil 
coating had a wire attached to it by means of which it could be 
connected to the pole of the induction-coil, and serve as an elec- 
trode of the bulb. ‘The other electrode was a brass sphere at- 
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tached toa brassrod. ‘This brass rod was surrounded by a glass 
tube, and the space between the two was filled with sealing-wax. 
In this arrangement the pressure could be varied between very 
wide limits (up to about 100 mm.), without running the risk of 
refusal on the part of the induction-coil to force a discharge 
through. A camera was placed in front of the bulb and the dis- 
charges photographed. Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 are photographs of 
the discharges obtained in this manner, but in various degrees of 
rarefication.” 


Professor Pupin’s discussion of one of the cases—that repre- 
sented in the illustration at Fig. 6—is as follows: 


“In this case the vacuum was very poor (about 60 mm. pres- 
sure). ‘The discharge started in the form of four large streamers, 
together with a very large number of short luminous jets which 
were more or less uniformly distributed over the sphere. In con- 
sequence of these jets the appearance of the sphere reminded one 
very much of the granular structure of the sun’s disk as revealed 
by Rutherfurd’s, Janssen’s, and Vogel’s photographs of the sun. 
Very luminous spots appeared from time to time at several points 
of the surface, which reminded one very much of the sun’s facule. 
Both the jets and the large streamers rotated rapidly. This rota- 
tion is indicated very plainly in the photograph; for the number 
of streamers in each wing represents the number of maxima in 
the alternating discharge during the time of the exposure, which 
wasa small fraction of asecond. The thickest streamers indicate 
the place where the discharge started. It is evident that the 
streamers were distributed nearly systematically over the sphere 
at the start of the discharge; and that then one half of them were 
gradually and almost uniformly displaced in the direction of the 
motion of the hands of a watch, the other half in the opposite 
direction. The peculiar curvature of some.of these streamers in- 
dicates the presence of two kinds of motion—one a translational 
along the prolongation of the radii of the small sphere, and the 
other a rotational. It was this rotational motion which led me 
to assume that there must be some sort of repulsive action be- 
tween the streamers of a vacuum discharge.” 





Chemistry’s Aid to Pharmacy.—“ Chemistry has done 
more to relieve the medical art of the opprobrium of nauseous dos- 
age than any other and all influences combined,” says the Buffalo 
Medical Journal (April). “It extracts juices, alkaloids, and other 
concentrated principles from crude mineral and vegetable sources, 
and serves them up to us in minute doses that are both potent and 
agreeable. Synthetic chemistry, too, is a marvel of scientific ac- 
complishment and is destined to become as useful as it is curious. 
It not only produces many useful drugs of the antipyretic and 
hypnotic series from coal-tar, but it has lately turned its attention 
to the production of artificial musk from the same source. Tho 
this is not chemically the same as real musk, its scent is undis- 
tinguishable from the latter, and it threatens to drive the real 
article out of the market. One of the greatest commercial tri- 
umphs in the way of an artificial flavoring is vanallin. ‘This 
product is keeping down the price of vanilla beans, and it 1s 
likely, too, to drive the latter out of the market. Chemists know 
how to counterfeit lactic acid, and they make an artificial citric 
acid which can not be detected from the sour of the lemon. It is 
hardly possible to determine what may be the ultimate results of 
these counterfeiting processes, but they are somewhat startling to 
contemplate and furnish a subject for serious thought.” 





A Substitute for Amputation.—A new and simple 
mode of treatment has been introduced in France, by which, it is 
claimed, a large proportion of injured limbs now usually ampu- 
tated can be saved. The method, which is due to Dr. Reclus, was 
recently described before the French Congress of Surgery, and is 
thus explained by 7he Hospital, April 18: ‘‘ Whatever the extent 
or gravity of the lesions, he [Dr. Reclus] never, under any cir- 
cumstances, amputates the injured limb, but merely wraps it in 
antiseptic substances by a veritable ‘embalming’ process, leaving 
nature to separate the dead from the living tissues. This method 
of treatment possesses the double advantage of being much less 
fatal than surgical exzresis, and of preserving for the use of the 
patient, if not the entire limb, at any rate a much larger part 
than would be left after amputation. He advocates this very 
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conservative treatment on account of the excellent effects of hot 
water, which he uses freely. After the skin has been shaved and 
cleansed from all fatty substances by ether, etc., in the usual: 
way, a jet of hot water 60° to 62° C. [140° to 144°] but not higher, 
is made to irrigate all the injured surfaces, and to penetrate into 
all the hollows and under all the detached parts of the wound, 
without exception. This is the only way of removing all clots, 
and to wash away all foreign bodies, together with the micro- 
organisms they may contain. The advantages of hot water at 
this high temperature are threefold—(1) hot water at this tem- 
perature is antiseptic, heat greatly increases the potency of anti- 
septic substances; (2) is hemostatic [that is, stanches the flow of 
blood]; (3) it helps to compensate for the loss of heat, resulting 
from the bleeding, and especially from the traumaticshock. After 
the ‘embalming’ process, and the dead tissue has been separated 
from the living, the surgeon has nothing to do except to divide 
the bone at a suitable spot. According to Reclus, the results 
obtained are remarkable.” 








Balloons in Scientific Observation.—“ The last num- 
ber of the Proceedings of the German Geographical Society,” 
says Czel ef Terre, “contains a paper by Dr. A. Berson on the 
use of balloons in geographical explorations. As Dr. Berson has 
made numerous scientific ascensions, both in free and in captive 
balloons, his observations are extremely interesting. He notes the 
importance of captive balloons in Arctic exploration, and regrets 
that Dr. Nansen abandoned this method of investigation, which 
he had at first intended to employ. Dr. Berson condemns ener- 
getically the project of M. Andrée, of trying to reach the Pole in 
a free balloon ; he is convinced that this aerial trip, if it should be 
carried out, will lead to a disaster. In his many ascensions, M. 
Berson has met with every kind of meteorologic condition, and in 
all seasons he has found that the temperature at high altitudes 
decreases more rapidly, or at least quite as rapidly, as at low 
altitudes, and that at heights exceeding 5,000 meters [16,400 feet] 
there exist temperatures lower than those deduced from the 
ascensions of Glaisher. Likewise the increase in the speed of 
the currents, as one gets higher and higher, is greater than has 
been supposed. In one ascension, when the velocity of the air 
was only 11 kilometers [7 miles] an hour between the height ot 
1,000 metres [3,280 feet] and 3,000 meters [9,840 feet], this veloc- 
ity attained, between 4,000 and 6,000 meters, to nearly 60 kilome- 
ters [37 miles] an hour. A marked preponderance of winds with 
a westerly component was also proved at great altitudes—a fact 
which confirms the observations of clouds made from the surface 
gi the earth.”— 7ranslated for Tue Literary DiIGcEst. 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“UNDOUBTEDLY,” says Prof. Oliver Lodge in 7he Electrician, London, 
“the X rays do not start from the cathode or from anything attached to 
the cathode, but do start from a surface upon which the cathode rays 
strike, whether it be an actual anode or only an ‘anti-cathodic’ 
Best, however, if it be an actual anode 
rays,’ therefore, while Prof. S. P. Thom 
dic rays;’ but probably the term used by 


surface, 

I suggested the term ‘anode- 
n prefers the term ‘anti-catho- 
éntgen is still the best at present.” 


THE Institute Pasteur, Paris, has just published its report for 1805. ‘The 
salient feature of the statement,” says 7he Medical News, “appears to be 
that of 1,523 persons treated only 5 succumbed to their injuries. In the 
fatal cases the symptoms of rabies manifested themselves within fifteen 
days after the first inoculation; one patient, however, was seized with 
rabies during the ccurse of the treatment, and has not been included in the 
figures. A table of statistics contains the figures commencing from 1886, 
showing that of the 2,671 persons treated in that year 25 died, or a mortality 
of .o4 per cent., while in 1895, of the 1,523 treated only 2 died, or a mortal- 
ity of .13 per cent.” 

“IT is becoming a fashion, and by no means a bad one either,” says 7he 
Age of Steel, “for some industrial plants to celebrate certain events in 
their history that are worthy of such occasions. Some recent instances of 
these celebrations bave been furnished in Germany. In one case the pro- 
duction of the second millionth ton of basic steel was the occasion of a red- 
letter day. Another celebrated its twenty-fifth birthday, and the comple- 
tion in that period of nearly three thousand locomotives, Each of these 
may have but local significance, but they certainly do a good work in 
placing the industrial concerns of a country on the high plane of impor- 
tance they practically deserve, but which is too seldom accorded them.” 


Dr. J. MOUNT BLEYER has invented an instrument which he calls a 
photo-flauoroscope,”’ says Electricity. ‘It consists essentially of a camera- 
box cr fluoroscope with a hinged fluorescent screen door at the objective 
end, which when closed enables the operator to explore the field before ex- 
posing the sensitive plate. Heretofore Réntgen photography has been 
pursued under the disadvantage that it was not known until after the plate 
was Soret whether the object to be photographed were advantageously 
located with regard to the tube and screen or not. This new arrangement 
will be to Réntgen photography very much what the ground-glass focus- 
ing screen isto ordinary photography. The proper focus having been ob- 
tained, the sensitive plate is inserted and the exposure made.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE WORKING- 
CLASSES. 

T is acknowledged by many serious minds that there is almost 
acrisis in the existing relation between the Gospel and the 
labor problem. Writing on the subject of “What the Working 
Classes Owe to Christianity” (Bzbléotheca Sacra, April), the Rev. 
George Francis Greene says that never were the opposing forces 
of Christ and Belial striving so zealously for the favor of the 
workingman; and he quotes “a thoughtful writer” as saying: 
“The future is pregnant with the gravest potentialities for relig- 
ion. We are not far off the cross-roads, one of which leads toa 
truly Christian haven and the other to practical atheism.” Mr. 
Greene does not believe that Christianity can long survive with- 
out the faith of the common people. He recalls the fact that it 
was this class that gave kindliest welcome to Jesus, and notes 
that the loyalty of a thousand serving-men was apparently more 
sought by apostolic teachers than the favor of one Herod or 
Augustus. And it is true in the nineteenth century, says he, as 
it was in the first, that the bone and sinew of the church is found 
among the plain and lowly. Among other authorities on the at- 
titude of the working-classes toward the church, Mr. Greene 
quotes Mr. Moody as saying that “the gulf between the church 
and the masses is growing deeper, wider, and darker every hour.” 
Nevertheless Mr. Greene believes that the attitude of the work- 
ing classes toward Christianity, or toward the divine Person, is a 
question separate from their position toward the church. “The 
visible church,” he remarks, “is not Christ any more than a cloak 
is a part of the man it covers.” He does not believe that a ma- 

jority of the workingmen are anti-Christian. 

Mr. Greene proceeds to investigate the condition of the work- 
ingman in the civilized world when Christ appeared, and points 
out that in Greece and Rome no value attached to the individual 
in virtue of his manhood; that individual life was nothing save 
as it could be of service to the state; that the idea of human 
brotherhood was entirely wanting; that the enormous slave pop- 
ulation in Rome, for instance, was regarded neither in philosophy 
nor law as entitled to the rights of humanity. Such being the 
condition of the working-people at the point when Christ ap- 
peared, what, asks the writer, was the message that the New 
Testament brought tothem? He says: 

“The Gospel of Christ places, over against the contempt for life 
shown by the Romans, supreme value upon the individual, and 
everything pertaining tothe individual. The Gospel teaches that 
man bears the divine image; and the necessary consequence of 
this teaching is to ennoble the conception of man, and give re- 
spect to human life, and all that concerns it. Neither in Bud- 
dhism nor Brahmanism is any relationship to God found in the 
human soul; and consequently these religions, like the philoso- 
phies of Rome and Athens, fall infinitely short of Christianity in 
the value they ascribe to man in virtue of his manhood. Indeed, 
Christianity appears to be the only religion which demands re- 
spect for the individual on the ground of the reflection of the 
divine life in every human soul. Thus in theory Christianity 
levels all class distinctions. Or, rather, it brushes aside all arbi- 
trary or purely human classifications of men, and redivides them 
into two classes—the righteous and the unrighteous. There is 
no social aristocracy in the kingdom of God; only an aristocracy 
of belief.” 

Mr. Greene goes on to say that no effect of early Christianity 
was more pronounced than the elevation of labor to a nobler 
plane than it had ever occupied under pagan influences; that 
wherever the Gospel was accepted, the foundations of slavery 
began to be undermined; that the law of Christian philanthropy 
has been behind every movement for the advancement of the 
workingman. In answer tothe question, “ What does the Gospel 
of Christ now offer to do for the working-classes in the direction 
of the abolition of poverty?” he says: 
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“It is significant that the capacity of the Gospel to solve the 
problem of poverty, coextensively with the problem of sin, is rec- 
ognized by many socialistic leaders. Of course we do not expect 
the New Testament to receive fair treatment from a nihilist, like 
Bakunin, or an apostle of a materialistic philosophy, like Karl 
Marx. But let us listen to such testimonies as the following: 
Henry George has said, ‘The salvation of society, the hope for 
the free, full development of humanity, is in the gospel of 
brotherhood—the Gospel of Christ.’ Raffaele Mariano, an Ital- 
ian socialist, declares, ‘No religion corresponds more to humane 
and social ideas than the Christian.’ Le Play, a socialist who 
receives high praise asathinker from Kaufmann in his‘ Christian 
Socialism,’ pays this tribute to Christianity, ‘There is no room 
for doubt that Christianity remains the first requisite of humanity, 
and that nations living under a liberal régzme like ours must be 
brought back to it, not only by divine grace, but also from a 
desire of their own well-being.’ There is surely encouragement 
in the tone of these utterances for those who have been fearing 
lest the Great Teacher has been losing His hold upon the masses. 
Probably the truth is that the majority of the working-classes 
have at heart the same regard for Christ as is evinced in the 
tributes just quoted. ‘It has been repeatedly said by working- 
men that they do not disbelieve in Christianity, but in “Church- 
ianity.”’ If the larger portion of those of this class who are in- 
different toward the church are really ready to respond to the 
touch of Jesus, the figures recently given by Dr. Strong concern- 
ing the church-going habits of the masses in our American cities 
are not quite so appalling as appears at first glance. 

“Irrespective of the inquiry as to whether any sort of socialism 
can be deduced from the New Testament, it is to be observed that 
the teachings of Jesus certainly work to destroy the seeds from 
which poverty grows. They war against poverty in two funda- 
mental ways. They attack both the outward and the inward 
causes of it. We believe the claim is just that a man who obeyed 
the Gospel, and dwelt in a community whose members obeyed the 
Gospel, could not long remain in a state of severe want. A ripple 
of applause spread over the audience at a meeting of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church several years since, at the 
witty remark of a speaker in answer to the criticism that the poor 
were not as a rule found in Christian churches. Said he, ‘It is 
not the church’s fault if its members are not poor. When the 
poor join our ranks, they begin to outgrow their poverty, they 
cease to bepoor.’ We believe there is more than a suggestion of 
serious truth in this playful statement with respect to the logical 
social effects of Christianity among the poor.” 





A NEW HERESY CASE. 


HE Presbyterian Church has a new heresy case on its hands 
which promises to lead to some interesting developments. 

The alleged heretic is Rev. Frank Buffington Vrooman, of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Vrooman is a graduate of Harvard and has spent some 
time in study at Oxford and Berlin. For the past year or two he 
has been supplying the pulpits of Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional churches in the neighborhood of Chicago. Recently Mr. 
Vrooman received a call to the pastorate of the Presbyterian 
church at Kenwood, a suburb of Chicago, and he applied for 
admission to the local Presbytery. Coming from another ecclesi- 
astical body, he was required to subscribe to the Presbyterian 
standards, but before he was permitted to do that, the desire was 
expressed by members of the Presbytery that he be examined as 
to his docirinal views. As the examination proceeded the im- 
pression was made that Mr. Vrooman was not clear in his views 
as to what are regarded as fundamental points in the Presbyte- 
rian system alone, but as fundamental to the more comprehensive 
evangelical system. The points were, the authority of the Scrip- 
tures, the Trinity, the Atonement, and the state of the finally im- 
penitent. Owing to the apparent difficulties of the case, a second 
examination of Mr. Vrooman was held at a subsequent date at 
which he was permitted to read a carefully prepared statement of 
his views before the Presbyter. In this statement Mr. Vrooman 


said with reference to certain questions respecting the Presbyte- 
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rian Confession of Faith, that where Christ is spoken of as securing 
redemption through His blood, as being the propitiation for our 
sins, he rejected absolutely the idea that God required blood to 
be satisfied; that the word reconciliation or atonement always 
referred to the reconciling of man to God and not God to man. 
In reply to questions as to the nature of justification and sanctifi- 
cation he said he did not know the difference between the two. 
In reply to the question as to whether he believed that any would 
be ceaselessly and endlessly punished he said: “I do not.” Not- 
withstanding these answers, the Presbytery voted: to receive Mr. 
Vrooman by a vote of 69 to 29. Subsequently it was discovered 
that Mr. Vrooman had written an article in 7e Arena in 1894 in 
which he expressed himself very freely concerning the modern 
interpretation of the Bible. On account of the views expressed 
in this magazine article and because of Mr. Vrooman’s utterances 
before the Presbytery, it was determined to file a complaint to the 
Synod of Illinois against the action of the Chicago Presbytery. 
In consequence of this Mr. Vrooman will not be installed as 
pastor of the church at Kenwood until his case is passed upon by 
the higher courts of the Presbyterian Church. We append some 
comments from the religious press on the present status of this 
case. The Mid-Continent (Presbyterian, St. Louis) says: 


“The Presbytery took the very grave responsibility of admitting 
Mr. Vrooman, and he subscribed to a creed which as a system of 
doctrine and in its plain and historical sense we fear is obnoxious 
to his convictions. How he could do this is an intellectual and 
moral puzzle. It is only justice to Mr. Vrooman to say he en- 
deavored to do it with a mental reserve and in a modified form, 
saying in his paper that he could take the Confession as he ‘con- 
ceived it’ and could sign the standards according to his own way 
of ‘defining and interpreting them.’ Of course no such mode of 
subscription has been provided for. He claimed liberty of con- 
science and of intellect. So dowe. He denied the right of any 
man to impose human standards upon him in the matter of the 
Bible. Sodowe. And the Presbyterian Church is not forcing 
them on him. If he takes them it is entirely his voluntary act. 
He comes of his own accord and asks to be an accredited Presby- 
terian minister and to serve as a teacher in our pulpits. Very 
well—here are the terms of admission to our ministry. All the 
rest of us submitted tothem. He can not be made an exception 
in the mode of subscription. He is not obliged, however, to 
assume any relation to our standards at all. The world is large 
and other pulpits there are which are not of this fold. Only, as 
a matter of historical fact the gateway of the Presdyterzan minis- 
try is through the subscription vows embedded in her constitu- 
tion.” 


The Presbyterian Banner (Pittsburg) also expresses a strong 


adverse view. It says: 


“The more the case of Mr. Vrooman and the action of the 
Chicago Presbytery is looked into, the more amazing does it ap- 
pear that a man holding such views as he expressed in an article 
in Zhe Arena for March, 1894, would dare to seek a place in the 
Presbyterian Church, and it becomes still more amazing that 
after the answers given to the questions proposed to him on his 
examination, the Presbytery of Chicago received him bya vote of 
69 to 29. His statements respecting the propitiation of Christ, 
the imputation of His righteousness, and the state of the finally 
impenitent, notwithstanding all the qualifications and forced 
admissions made by him, ought to have excluded him, not only 
from every presbytery in connection with the General Assembly, 
but also from every orthodox denomination.” 


The North and West (Presbyterian, Minneapolis) says: 


“Rev. Frank B. Vrooman, the Congregational minister who 
was called to our new church in Kenwood, Chicago, has not made 
much study of dogmatics. He has been at work in the humani- 
ties. He was not aware of fine points of our theology. So when 
the Kentuckians of McCormick Seminary put him on the quiz 
block, he was not able to satisfy them that he was thoroughly 
sound in the Confession of Faith. Dr. Bryan was not pleased 


because the brother thought Christ’s death was in order to recon- 
cile man to God, and wanted him to say that the Atonement sat- 
isfied the justice of God. 


He instanced ‘Just as I am’ as a hymn 
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which the candidate could scarcely sing. Mr. Vrooman instantly 
turned his examiner’s flank by responding: *I am glad you 
quoted a hymn which I love, and particularly that line, “ But that 
thy blood was shed for me.” Christ's blood was shed for me and 
not for God.’ The candidate believes in the Trinity, but has no 
metaphysical theory concerning it. He adopts the Confession as 
his statement of inspiration, but declines certain interpretations 
of it. He was vague and uncertain at one point in eschatology, 
but holds that punishment will continue as long as sin does. No 
one seems to have asked him what Christ taught with regard to 
the peril of ‘eternal sin.’” 


The Universalist (Chicago) reviews the statements made by 
Mr. Vrooman in his examination, and then says: 


“It would seem for this that Mr. Vrooman is in a good way to 
become noted among the Presbyterians even before he is installed 
over his church. Just now he occupies an anomalous position. 
He is accepted by a vote of Presbytery, despite some very free 
views of Westminster standards and a general agnosticism touch- 
ing pivotal points of the faith, but he is under practical suspension 
by the appeal to the Synod to review the case. He may be said 
to be in a state of suspended animation; in the Presbytery, but 
not of it, and likely to be cast out before he is fully admitted. 

“His name stays on the roll, but there is good ground for antic- 
ipating a judgment that he can not be installed as a Presbyterian 
pastor. On the whole the Vrooman case presents some interest- 
ing features from a constitutional standpoint even before his 
heretical opinions are made the subject of investigation.” 





CONGREGATIONALISTS AND THE UNITA- 
RIANS. 


tapers mast comment has been caused by a number of 
pulpit exchanges in Boston and vicinity recently between 
pastors of the Congregational and the Unitarian churches. In 
one instance Rev. Dr. Samuel Herrick, of the Mount Vernon 
Congregational church, exchanged with Rev. Dr. Edward E. 
Hale, of the South Congregational (Unitarian) church, and in an- 
other case there was an exchange between Rev. Dr. John Cuckson, 
of the Arlington Street Unitarian church, and Rev. Dr. Theodore 
Munger, of the Congregational church of New Haven. Another 
incident in the same line was the election of Rev. Dr. Herrick and 
Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon, both Congregationalists, to the 
Boston Ministers’ Association, a Unitarian body. An attempt 
has been made in some quarters to read into these incidents a 
larger significance than the facts warranted. It was said to indi- 
cate a possible union between the Trinitarians and the Unitarians 
holding to the Congregational form of church government, a 
healing over of the breach between these two bodies which began 
eighty years ago. But the denominational organs of both sides 
declare that these exchanges had no such meaning. They signi- 
fied, it is said, little or nothing more than the existence of a 
kindly and fraternal spirit between the pastors making the ex- 
changes; they had nothing to do with theological differences. 
Thus 7he Christian Register, speaking for the Unitarians, says: 


“It may not be possible even for two such strong men as Dr. 
Hale and Dr. Herrick to heal the breach between two religious 
denominations or two halves of the same body, but they are un- 
doubtedly glad to do what they can toward it. As both of these 
prominent clergymen are strong Congregationalists, they would 
be prompt to say, if necessary, that their action in exchanging 
pulpits does not implicate any other churches than their own or 
any other ministers than themselves. This is by no means the 
first time that Trinitarian and Unitarian Congregational ministers 
have exchanged with each other since the separation of these 
bodies. Such exchanges are destined to become more frequent, 
especially as neither in the Orthodox nor the Unitarian body is 
there any law forbidding it. It is a matter solely between indi- 
vidual churches and ministers. Nor does action of this kind 
imply identity of opinion or conviction upon theological issues. 
It dves imply relations of fraternal and professional fellowship, 
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that each regards the other as a minister of the Gospel and as 
worthy to feed his*own or his neighbor's flock.” 


The Congregationalist hastens to deny that there was any- 
thing more in these exchanges than an expression of Christian 
trust and fellowship. It says: 


“There is no concerted movement—only a coincidence of the 
expression of fraternal love and trust between individuals who 
are loved and trusted by the whole city of Boston. That cordial 
relations have long existed among the ministers named in the 
report is well known, and no one would wish to have it otherwise. 
They have long been associated in many undertakings on the 
benevolent and social side of church activity, but the doctrinal 
significance of the matter has been exaggerated for purposes of 
sensation by the newspapers. We know of no movement toward 
Unitarianism among our Boston ministers, nor is any one of the 
pastors named above open to the charge of denying the divinity 
of our Lord. 

“It is true, on the other hand, that every minister who asks or 
accepts an exchange does publicly indorse the minister with whom 
he exchanges as a trustworthy teacher of Christianity for his own 
people. In view of the precedent established this will seem to 
many a very grave responsibility. They will fear that it is a let- 
ting out of waters which it may be difficult to control. It is not 
true, however, as the papers which have commented upon this 
exchange of pulpits have implied, that there has been a total in- 
terruption of cooperative relations between the Unitarian and 
Trinitarian ministers of Boston for eighty years.” 


The Outlook refers thus briefly to the situation : 


“This action (the exchanges) does not imply that any of the 
ministers surrendered in the least their distinguishing convic- 
tions, but only that they recognize that the field in which they 
agree is larger than that in which they differ. Large cooperation 
is possible, and this is a worthy movement in the direction of 
Christian unity.” 


The Boston correspondent of 7he Gospel Banner (Universalist, 
Augusta, Me.) is one of those who see a deeper significance in 
these pulpit courtesies. After referring to the controversies which 
disrupted the New England churches in 1815-20, this writer says: 


“The Universalists still stand on Bible ground, resting their 
doctrine very largely upon it. The Unitarians have thrown the 
Bible aside as an authority on doctrines, in relation to destiny or 
immortality, or faith. But the orthodox are more ready to for- 
give and affiliate with them than with us. The men who are to 
exchange with Dr. Hale, Rev. Dr. Ames, and Rev. Dr. Cuckson 
are progressive Congregationalists, and are verging toward Uni- 
tarianism in thought and philosophy. It isagood thing that they 
are, and it is hoped that they will draw their entire denomination 
with them. Those fraternal greetings are a concession to reason 
and liberal thought in theology. These scholarly, large-minded 
men are a long ways ahead of the rank and file of the evangelical 
churches and preachers, but that which shines in darkness expels 
the darkness at last, and finds its way to the darkened understand- 
ings of men.” 


The whole’situation from a Unitarian point of view is fully and 
ably summed up in a subsequent letter from Rev. Dr. Cuckson in 
The Congregationalist, from which we make the following ex- 
tract: 


“Let me thank you for your brief editorial on Pulpit Exchanges 
with Unitarians, and, at the same time, permit me to express my 
sincere regret that acts of liberal courtesy between ministers of 
various religious bodies should ever be misunderstood. At the 
last meeting of the Boston Association of Ministers, held at my 
house, Drs. Gordon and Herrick were elected members of the 
association. Their election meant nothing more than the renewal 
of friendly relations between Congregational ministers, Unitarian 
and Trinitarian, in the city of Boston, which had in a measure 
been disturbed about half a century ago. In the course of con- 
versation several ministers spoke warmly of the social reunion 
and talked of exchanges of pulpit hospitality. The talk was in 
the nature of a privileged communication, as all such talk is pre- 
sumed to be at a private meeting of ministers. But some one, 
with more conceit than consideration, detailed to a newspaper 
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reporter all that had occurred and more, and left the impression 
on the public mind that what was a mere personal approach, 
based upon mutual respect and friendship, was something in the 
nature of a concession to doctrine. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Dr. Hale and Dr. Herrick, Dr. Gordon and Dr. 
Donald, Dr. Munger and myself are not going to influence each 
other theologically. In matters of religious opinion we differ in 
many respects and differ widely, but is this difference, which 
everybody knows who knows us at all, to set us apart altogether, 
to isolate us as if we had nothing in common, to prevent us or 
our parishes from being neighborly and setting an example of 
catholicity in the midst of divergence? As ministers of Christ 
there is much in common between us and we feel it, and if we 
come together for any purpose, whether devotional, philanthropic, 
or friendly, the union is moral and spiritual, not theological, and 
is a protest against dogmatic hatred and jealousy. The truths- 
we represent are not going tosuffer Decause of our Christian cour- 
tesy. We do not propose to swerve one hair’s-breadth from our 
convictions, but it would seem as if we were willing to yield a 
good deal to Christian fellowship.” 





THE ABYSSINIAN CHURCH. 


N this timely and interesting subject, Professor Loofs, the 
church historian of the University of Halle, has published, 
chiefly on the basis of original researches, a detailed account in 
three long articles found in Nos. 14, 15, and 16 of the Christlzche 
Welt of Leipsic. Among other things he says in substance : 


With the exception of a small percentage of adherents of Mo- 
hammedanism and of the Falashas, or “Black Jews,” of whom 
there are about 300,000 in Abyssinia, and of the heathen Gallas in 
the south, the Abyssinians are all Christians, and really belong 
to the oldest Christian nations of the globe, having kept their 
national and ecclesiastical organizations intact, even against the 
Moslem attacks of the centuries, ever since the fourth century. 
It is commonly estimated that there are from three to four million 
Christians in Abyssinia, but this is evidently an exaggeration. 
Gerhard Rohlfs, who visited Abyssinia officially as a representa- 
tive of the German Government, reports in his work entitled 
“Meine Mission in Abyssinien” that the number can not exceed 
one and a half millions. 

It is a strange phenomenon that the highest ecclesiastical official 
in the country, the Aduna (literally ‘Our Father”), the head in 
fact, only, bishop of the land, must always be a Copt and can 
never be a native Abyssinian. In former days the Viceroy of 
Egypt was accustomed to charge the Abyssinian Government a 
heavy tribute in payment for their Abuna. Even against the 
King the Abuna at times maintains his authority, altho against a 
determined ruler he can do nothing. When in 1868 the Abuna 
excommunicated the ferocious King Theodorus, the same that 
caused the English expedition of that year and the capture of the 
capital city Magdala, the king coolly drew his revolver and hold- 
ing it to the temple of the prostrate Abuna, said: “ Dear Father, 
I beg of you your blessing!” Quite naturally it was no longer 
refused. 

The Abuna resides in Gondar and is the head of the church. 
The stage in the hierarchy is represented by the archpriests, and 
then come the four stages of priest, subpresbyter, deacon, and sub- 
deacon. The only rival in authority which the Abuna has is the 
head prior of the monks, a powerful class, who is officially called 
Etshegé, and resides in the monastery of Dabra Lebanor in Shoa. 
Rohlfs met this official in company with the negus or king, and 
declares that he was a cultivated and highly educated gentleman, 
much more so than any other representative of the Abyssinian 
clergy thathe met. Astrange official is the Nedrezd, who resides 
in Axum, the old capital in the north. He is the manager of the 
church property throughout the country, and a great portion of 
Abyssinia belongs to the church. His representatives in the vari- 
ous churches are the Dedfaras, who are at least able to read and 
write and are versed in the laws of the country. They are, how- 
ever, laymen, notwithstanding the fact that they take a leading 
part in the public services, notably in the singing of the liturgy. 
As a rule the monks are not active in church services or work, 
altho they have as a rule received a lower grade of ordination. 
There is an abundance of cloisters in Abyssinia, and Rohlfs has 
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visited a monastery in Northern Abyssinia in which there were 
fully a thousand inmates. Yet the monk priests need not confine 
their activity to their monasteries; they are also permitted to 
hear auricular confessions and absolve the Abyssinian Christians. 

It is difficult to determine how large the clerical profession in 
Abyssinia is numerically. The traveler Henglin, who visited the 
country in 1861 and 1862, computes that there must be at least 
12,000 priests and monks altogether, and declares that the bulk of 
these are drones living on the labor of the common people. It is, 
however, doubtful if the charge of idleness can be proved against 
the Abyssinian priests. The superior clergy have political and 
administrative duties to perform as well as ecclesiastical, and are 
kept busier than the clergy in the Eastern churches generally are. 
In regard to numbers it would seem that Henglin’s figures are 
really too low. Some travelers report that a single village church 
has as high as twenty priests, and that the city of Gondar alone, 
which is really but an insignificant town of 4,000 souls, has “sev- 
eral hundred” priests. 

The church is the leading factor and force of Abyssinian life 
and history. -Above everything else Abyssinia is a Christian 
nation and people. The reason of this lies in the national char- 
acter of the people and in the type of Christianity here repre- 
sented. The people are Semitic and as such intensely religious 
and conservative. For more than a dozen centuries the Abyssin- 
ians have maintained a life-and-death struggle for their peculiar 
religious tenets against the aggressive assaults of the Mohamme- 
dan propaganda. Naturally they are intensely religious, or, at 
any rate, intensely ecclesiastical. Morally the priesthood does 
not stand high, and is really more feared than loved by the peo- 
ple at large. Rohlfs expresses his utmost astonishment that a 
certain priest who had tound three dollars lost by himself actually 
returned them of his own free-will, because his conscience was 
troubled. The German traveler regards this as an entirely 
unique case among the Abyssinian clergy. F 

As arule, a man does not enter the priesthood until he is mar- 
ried, as in Abyssinia, similarly to other Oriental churches, a priest 
is not allowed to marry after his ordination. No special training 
is needed for this office, the chief prerequisite being that the can- 
didate must be able to recite the Nicene creed by heart and be 
able mechanically to go through the prescribed liturgy. It is not 
absolutely necessary that he be able to understand the old Abys- 
sinian or Ethiopic language, in which his Bible and his liturgies 
are written, nor need he interpret them in the Amharic, the 
modern language of the country. The priest is not required to 
preach. They are no public schools in the whole length and 
breadth of the land; the few so-called “‘ Learned Schools,” or high- 
schools, found in the greater centers of population, are little if 
any more than an average common school in Europe or America. 
The clergy are dressed in a yellow garb, but the clothes in the 
course of time assume a dirty brown color. Among the Abys- 
sinian priests, too, cleanliness is not regarded as next to Godliness, 
but rather the opposite is the case. Rohlfs declares that they re- 
gard it as a piece of exceptionally good piety to make as little use 
of water and soap as possible. This is especially true of the 
monks. Occasionally among the latter are found men quite well 
educated. The cloisters in which they live are not like those of 
Western countries, but rather like the caves and lauras of the old 
Egyptian monks. Thus in the province of the Uoldefa, between 
Gondar and Adowa, one traveler found a thousand monks living 
in seventeen different groups close together, in caves, etc. The 
monks cultivate the ground and beg whenever they have an op- 
portunity. Of nuns there are but a comparatively small number, 
only a few thousands, and it is rarely that a woman enters their 
ranks until she is quite old. 

The Christianity of the laity is in conformity with the character 
and teaching of such superiors. They patiently listen to services 
often hours in length, of which they understand practically noth- 
ing. They fast often and long. Abyssinia boasts of at leasttwo 
hundred fast-days each year, having more than any other church 
in the Orient. Among church services nothing is more impor- 
tant in the eyes of the laity than the confessions, the priests hav- 
ing power to bind or to forgive sins. 


Loofs discusses also the projects of mission work undertaken in 
the last century by both Protestants and Catholics in their efforts 
to bring new life into the dry bones of Abyssinian Christianity. 
He does not favor such enterprises, but thinks that as Abyssinian 
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and Armenian Christianity still have preserved their national 
organizations, efforts should be made to revive them, not from 
without, but from within and in conformity with their history 
and national and ecclesiastical peculiarities.—7vans/ated for 
Tue Lirerary Dicest. 


AS TO “SCHOLARSHIP” IN THE MINISTRY. 
HE scholarship of American ministers of the Gospel has re. 
cently been a subject of discussion, it having been charged 
that our ministers generally are deficient in education. 7he 
Watchman (Boston, Baptist) thinks that the charge, even if 
proved, would not be fatally damaging. This paper suggests 
that there are other things that contribute more directly to the 
furnishing of a minister than a degree of technical scholarship 
that would pass muster at a university. While it has no faith in 
the so-called “short-cut” methods for any one who can possibly 
secure a thorough education, it is unable to regard what would be 
considered as “scholarship ” in university circles so desirable for 
ministers as those who live in such circles sometimes deem it to 
be. The editor says: 


“We must not forget that college presidents and professors 
usually attach a somewhat exaggerated importance to what they 
term ‘scholarship.’ College professors are usually ‘scholars,’ 
but are not commonly interesting or inspiring preachers. ‘Dry 
as a professor’ has become a byword in some college communi- 
ties in which members of the faculty occasionally fill a local pulpit. 
And some of our best scholars are men who are not conspicuous 
for clear ideas, balance of mind, and the spiritual insight which 
are necessary for the minister. 

“The truth is that men are something more than intellectual 
machines to be moved by a man who is a‘scholar.’ They are 
cunningly made up of certain capacities of thought and feeling 
and imagination and of moral recognition. It is vastly more 
important that a minister should be a man than that he should be 
a technical scholar. He may even be ignorant of some of the 
newer theories of the composition of the Bible, and yet lay hold 
with a strong grasp of its central truths and present them with 
power. 

“The education of a minister is a very complex thing. No one 
will suspect us of underestimating the worth of high scholastic 
training, but that is not everything. Home influences, early as- 
sociations, natural vigor of mind, the faculty of expressing ideas 
with clearness and force and beauty, enter very largely into the 
equipment of a well-furnished minister, and, above all, the sa- 
ving gift of common-sense which ‘scholarship’ does not impart, 
and, if limited to a single department, often weakens by disturb- 
ing the sense of proportion and the mental perspective. 

“Tt is not a little curious that the men who most insist upon the 
supreme importance of ‘scholarship’ are, for the most part, those 
who have cultivated a section of a single department of knowl- 
edge, and they leave occasion for the inference that, in their opin- 
ion, eminence in the cultivation of their fad is the best title to the 
possession of scholarship. We have even known a‘ higher critic’ 
—we prefer the title ‘minor critic’-—who appeared to think that 
no minister could lay aclaim to ‘scholarship’ who had not followed 
out and accepted the processes and conclusions of the exceedingly 
ingenious but disappointing theories of Wellhausen.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE extent to which the principles of the higher criticism of the Scrip- 
tures are accepted by some Christian scholars is indicated by this state- 
mentof Dean Farrar in 7he Outlook: ‘*I can not name a single student or 
professor of any eminence in Great Britain who does not accept, with more 
or less modification, the main conclusions of the German school of critics.” 


SOME recent books on Eastern geography having questioned the current 
identification of Jebel Musa with Mount Sinai, Professor Hull, leader of 
the last surveying expedition to Arabia Petra@a, comes to the defense of 
the traditional view. He urges his argument in view of the following con- 
siderations: (1) That the position of Jebel Musa was in accordance with 


the account in Exodus of the journeys of the Israelites from the Red Sea 
(Gulf of Suez) to Sinai; (2) also with that from Sinai to Ezion Geber 
‘Akabah) and Kadesh Barnea; (3) that the physical features of Jebel 
Musa itself met the requirements of the Scripture narrative as regards 
camping-ground, water-supply, and pasture for the flocks and herds of the 
Israelites. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


DEVELOPMENTS OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
QUESTION. 


URING the last week in April the Johannesburg conspira- 
tors, upon the advice of their counsel, pleaded guilty to 
the charge of having conspired against the Government of the 
South African Republic. Even the Conservative press in Eng- 
land acknowledged that this was the best thing the prisoners 
could do, as the proofs against them were overwhelming. T7he 
Times also acknowledged that conclusive proof was at hand that 
Cecil Rhodes, Alfred Beit, and Rutherford Harris—who only re- 
cently defended Cecil Rhodes against this charge in the press— 
were in league with the Johannesburg rebels. The Pretoria court 
sentenced Colonel Rhodes, Cecil Rhodes’s brother, George Farrar, 
Lionel Phillips, J. W. Leonard, and John Hays Hammond (an 
American) to death. The sentence was made known immediately 
to Mr. Chamberlain, British Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
through private sources. Mr. Chamberlain immediately tele- 
graphed to President Kriiger that he had “informed Parliament 
that His Honor would pardon the prisoners.” Mr. Chamberlain's 
action has highly gratified the Conservative press in Great Britain. 
The Daily Telegraph congratulates the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies on “having frustrated a renewal of President Kriiger’s clem- 
ency and magnanimity trick.” Zhe Tzmes is of opinion that even 
the sentence of imprisonment against the leaders and the other 
sixty members of the rebel committee may not be carried out, 
because “it would paralyze business if such wealthy men are re- 
moved from the Rand.” Zhe Glode asserts that the Boers “dare 
not execute a death-sentence, therefore the whole proceeding is 
afarce.” The Standard wants to know why the fact that Roman 
Dutch law—the law of the South African Republic—was invoked, 
was not made generally known in England, and also insists that 
the leaders should not be imprisoned, as such an act might hurt 
business on the Rand. All these papers have loudly demanded 
that only nominal punishment should be inflicted. 
In the face of these demands for leniency toward conspirators, 
The Patriot, the organ of the Afrikander Bond, recalled the fol- 
lowing episode of South African history : 


“When the Boers, during the first half of the present century, 
emigrated to what is at present the Orange Free State, the British 
Government set up the dogma that a British subject could not 
renounce his nationality without its permission. The Boers, 
having become British subjects by annexation, could not change 
their nationality by emigrating across the border, the country 
where they settled becoming British by their act. Therefore, 
when the Boers resisted British authority in their new homes, 


and were defeated by overwhelming forces at the battle of Boom- 


plaats, eleven of their leaders were tried for high treason, sen- 
tenced to death, and hanged. The gallows broke under their 
weight, and their wives and children, who had been compelled to 
witness the execution, implored the governor for mercy. But 
none was granted. The gallows was raised again, and the pris- 
oners were executed. The London 77mes regarded this as an 
instance of the stern majesty of the law. The same 77mes to-day 
regards anything above a merely nominal fine unjustly severe 
punishment for the Johannesburg conspirators, altho the latter 


have not been followed by an authority which they hate, but have 


sought to overthrow the government of a country which granted 
them hospitality.” 


In 1889, when the Boers of the Transvaal rose to drive the Brit- 
ish out, after protesting in vain against the annexation for three 
years, a prize of $5,000 each was offered for the capture of Presi- 
dent (the Vice-President) Kriiger, and Generals Joubert and 
Smith, while smaller sums were offered for the Secretary of State 


-and the members of the Executive Committee. All these men, 


most of whom still hold high positions in the South African Re- 
public, had been members of the administration before the an- 
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nexation. The proclamation in which their arrest was demanded 
offered the reward for their capture “alive or dead.” 

Of greater international importance than the trial of the Johan- 
nesburg rebels is the diplomatic defeat which Mr. Chamberlain 
has suffered at the hands of President Kriiger. The latter has 
now refused definitely to go to England unless the convention of 
1884 is revised. Mr. Chamberlain refuses to consider this ques- 
tion, and The Westminster Gazette sketches the present position 
thus: 


“ 


1. That the President is not at present likely to come to Eng- 
land. 

“2. That, while the Boers surrendered their claim to the cessa- 
tion of the rather vague English suzerainty, we, on the other 
hand, may have to abandon the idea of a drastic and immediate 
change in the internal affairs of the Transvaal. 

“*3, That, therefore, the best thing to hope for is the s/atus guo, 
coupled with a real prospect of slow but sure amelioration of the 
Uitlanders’ lot. ; 

“4. That the Boer Government will listen to advice, but—with 
the past and Jameson in view—will not yield to strong pressure 
or the bullying of 7e 7zmes and the Rhodesian press. 

“‘s. That the sure end of the violent counsels now being pressed 
upon Mr. Chamberlain is civil war in South Africa, sustained on 
the British side by 30,000 troops, and accompanied by unimagi- 
nable horrors. 

“6. And that such counsels simply strengthen the hands of the 
most conservative and obstinate party in the Transvaal.” 


In spite of this downright refusal of the President to allow in- 
terference with the Transvaal, the war-party is losing ground in 
England. Mr. Chamberlain has, indeed, made a speech at the 
Constitutional Club in which he asserted that the Transvaal Gov- 
ernment is corrupt, and that England is the paramount power in 
South Africa, but he spoke of “ restoring confidence and sympathy 
with England in a peaceful manner, and asked the country to be 
patient.” The opinion of the Conservative press on this speech 
may be summarized in the words of Zhe Home News, London, 
which says: 


“Nothing less than Great Britain's title to be regarded as the 
paramount power has been at stake, and Mr. Chamberlain laid 
down once again two essential conditions. The first is that Brit- 
ish supremacy must be maintained and recognized; the second, 
that the Dutch and the British, having to live together, can only 
enjoy peace and prosperity by mutual good-will and sympathy. 
Hence, while anxious to do nothing to wound the susceptibilities 
of the Transvaal, Mr. Chamberlain insists that the legitimate 
grievances of British subjects in the Rand must be remedied. 
Firmness and patience, he is confident, will bring about that 
highly desirable consummation.” 


On the part of the Radicals the “Rhodesian press,” as 7he 
Daily Chronicle calls The Times, News, Telegraph, and others, 
is regarded as criminally neglectful of the interests of the country 
in continuing the crusade against the Boers. The Socialists go 
stillfurther. (/ws¢zce, inan article headed “Imperialist Judaism,” 
says: 


“We say it is high time that those who do not think that Beit, 
Barnato, Oppenheim, Rothschild & Co. ought to control the des- 
tinies of Englishmen at home, and of the Empire abroad, should 
come together and speak their mind. Let us not forget also that 
this bucaneering and bloodshed is part of a great project for the 
constitution of an Anglo-Hebraic Empire in Africa, stretching 
from Egypt to Cape Colony and from Beira to Sierra Leone. 
That the endeavor to carry out this precious scheme for the ex- 
tension of modern capitalist slavery through the dark continent 
will not improbably embroil us with two or more great powers 
concerns the loan-mongering fraternity, who now guide our pol- 
icy, not at all. They have cash to lend to all nations. They 
tnake fortunes equally in war or in peace.” 


That war in South Africa would result in the defeat of Great 
Britain is the unanimous verdict of Europe outside of the British 
Isles. The Zemps, Paris, says: 


“Not only will the Boers defend to the last the national inde- 
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pendence, which they have earned with so much hardship on the 
battle-field, but many Anglo-South-Africans will also join in the 
cry, ‘Africa for the Afrikanders!’ Cecil Rhodes knows this and 
by holding out the hope of a United South Africa he obtained the 
support of the Afrikanders for six years. Jameson’s raid has 
changed all this. 

“But the people in England will not listen to warnings. They 
laugh and joke about Jameson’s terrible deed, and only deplore 
that he failed. Instead of showing gratitude to Kriiger and his 
burghers for their magnanimity, they revile the President be- 
cause he does not come to England to witness the honors paid 
to Jameson.” 


The Zemps does not doubt that public opinion in Germany will 
support the Government in anything that might be done with 
regard to South Africa, for the Germans are no less tired of the 
bullying tone of the British than the Boers. 

In Germany the development of affairs is watched very calmly. 
The Times asserted that German officers had gone to South Africa 
to train the Boers. This piece of news proved to be spurious, 
and the Norddeutsche Allgemeine, Berlin, says such items would 
not be printed if the public were not so profoundly ignorant. 
“For,” argues that paper— 


“the Boers have a very efficient military organization of their own, 
and have no wish to change it for German tactics. Neither do 
the Germans wish to become masters of the Transvaal. The 
German Government is well acquainted with the power of resist- 
ance of the Boers, and would not undertake to subjugate them 
against their will; and it is quite evident that the Boers do not 
want any foreign government to rule them.” 


The Vossiche Zeitung says: 


“The Boers do not need any but diplomatic assistance from 
Germany. They can lick the English and defend their country 
without anybody’s help. But is it not time that British ministers 
cease babbling of all sorts of possible and impossible deeds at 
clubs and meetings.” 


The Hande/sblad, Amsterdam, thinks the assertion that Eng- 
land is “paramount” in a quarter of the world where Germany 
has large possessions rather amusing, and adds: “Luckily the 
Boers know England. They are used to tall talk from British 
ministers and attack from English papers, and don't mind them.” 
— Translations made for Tue Lirerary DIGEsT. 





““AIN’T YOU GWINE TO COME OUTER DAT BRIER-PATCH, BRER RABBIT?" 
SEZ BRER FOX, SEZEE. BUT BRER RABBIT AIN’T GOING TO COME OUT. 
—The Westminster Gazette. 





A RUMOR comes from Constantinople that the Sultan will cede Erzeroum 
and Trebizonde tothe Czar. It isnot unlikely that this rumor 1s started 
by disaffected Moslems. The Turks never forget that Russia is the heredi- 
itary enemy of the Crescent, and Sultan Abdul Aziz’s assassination was 
caused by just such a rumor. 
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RUSSIA AND BULGARIA. 


LEADING paper in British India recently pointed out that 

Russia has done more to advance the cause of freedom and 
national independence among civilized nations than England, 
generally supposed to be the champion of right throughout the 
world. It would seem that Russia is about to justify the asser- 
tion of our contemporary in the case of Bulgaria. “ Russia ob- 
jected to a Catholic ruler in Bulgaria,” says the St. Petersburg 
Viedomostz, “because Russia does not wish to find the state 
which has been liberated by her efforts converted into an open or 
tacitenemy.” Now that Prince:Ferdinand has caused his little 
son to become a member of the Orthodox Church, the Russian 
press has become very friendly to him. As the Russian papers 
express mainly the opinion of the Government, their attitude is a 
fair indication that Russia has no intention to rob Bulgaria of 
her independence. The Svze/, St. Petersburg, says: 


“Russia welcomes the Prince who has been summoned by 
Providence to head a noble branch of the Slavonian race and to 
found a dynasty for the rising Bulgarian empire. Prince Ferdi- 
nand has ceased to be Prince of Coburg. ‘The word of the Czar 
has elevated him to the dignity of hereditary ruler of Bulgaria, 
Russia recognizes him, and has sent her diplomatic agent to 
prove it. Bulgaria is no longer a vassal state. The Prince of 
Bulgaria may be certain that he will be supported by Russia 
whenever he asserts himself in his position. This descendant of 
French kings and Slavonian and Saxon princes is well fitted by 
nature to prove himself worthy of the high trust and the hopes 
which are placed in him.” 


These expressions are all the more remarkable as the Bulga- 
rians do not regard themselves bound to submit to the Czar in 
religious matters. ‘The Russian Church has lately endeavored to 
abolish the “schism,” and claims authority over the Bulgarian 


Church, but the Agence Balcanigue, Sofia, says: 


“The Bulgarian people will not hear of such a thing, for the 
church of Bulgaria is as orthodox as that of Russia. To submit 
to a foreign power in religious affairs means nothing less than a 
renunciation of national ideals, and of this the Bulgarians are 
incapable. All parties, all politicalelements, protest. All papers, 
without exception, declare that the Exarch as head of the Bul- 
garian Church may not submit for national reasons. In political 
circles the ‘schism’ is never regarded in any way except from a 
political point of view. From a religious point of view the Bul- 
garians have never acknowledged the existence of a schism. 
They regard the Ecumenic Patriarch as the organ of Pan- 
Hellenic principles.”— 7ranslated for Tue Literary Dicest. 


SOMETHING ABOUT DUELS. 


BOUT two years ago an anonymous writer began to disturb 
the Berlin Court by sending obscene letters to some of the 
ladies in attendance. Suspicion pointed to one of the chamber- 
lains, a Baron Kotze, and the Emperor ordered that he should be 
tried like any ordinary criminal. Proof against him was, how- 
ever, wanting, but society bcycotted him. Finding his career 
ruined Kotze turned fiercely against his accusers, vowing that he 
would kill every one of them in duel or die in the attempt. He 
first challenged Baron Reischach, and was wounded. Finding 
that many people thought legal proceedings the better way to 
settle such differences, he brought action against v. Schrader, 
another Court official, but the case never came off, for Kotze dis- 
covered that the Court of Honor did not countenanceit. He then 
challenged Schrader, and killed him in aduel fought at ten paces. 
The matter has been discussed before the German Parliament. 
but it is not likely that similar occurrences can be prevented in 
future. The Xreuz-Zettung, Berlin, says: 
“As long as there are men with a strong individuality, the duel 
will exist, especially as it demands from the parties engaged in 
it a high amount of courage. It is very common in our times to 
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find parties engaged in a duel attacked in the press as if they had 
committed a great crime. But it should be remembered that a 
duel is a purely personal affair. Both the challenger and the 
challenged feel that the law does not meet their case; both are 
willing to undertake the greatest possible risk to prove their sin- 
cerity. It is a sacred duty to risk life in one’s country’s defense ; 
it can not be wrong to risk it in defense of one’s honor. If duels 
are fought in earnest always, they will not be very frequent, while 
at the same time a wholesome check is exercised upon individuals 
who would not fear to insult any one, were it not that brave 
words must be made good by brave deeds. ‘The Deutsche 
Adelstag (convention of German nobles) objects to frivolous 
duels, but can not be prevailed upon to prohibit altogether the 
only means to obtain satisfaction where outraged honor is con- 
cerned.” 


Dueling is not very common in Germany, and it is not carried 
on in a manner to encourage bullies. Military and civil laws are 
enforced against it, and the seconds are punished as well as the 
principals. In the case of military men acourt of honor decides 
whether a duel is necessary to avenge an insult or not. Its deci- 
sion is final, and disobedience of its verdict is punished with ex- 
pulsion from the army. In the case of civilians the challenged 
party generally has the choice of weapons, altho, in many cases, 
the choice is left to the seconds. The largest number of oppo- 
nents to dueling are, in Germany, among persons whom the 
courts of honor do not count satzsfactionsfadhig, which means 
that their opinions are not of sufficient importance to risk life in 
refuting them. Newspaper editors and writers are, on the whole, 
among the people who are not satzsfactionsfihig. But when 
one of them is given the chance to fight a duel there is no outcry 
against dueling in the press; as in the case of Polstorff, the 
Kladderadatsch editor, who was lauded highly when he fought 
with a reserve officer. The A0lnische Zettung, Cologne, says: 


“Men who have reason to regard their personal honor as their 
most valuable and sacred possession, and to repulse an attack 
upon their honor even at the risk of losing their lives, can find no 
other way to settle such disputes. Legal proceedings are highly 
unsatisfactory, and the punishment inflicted by law. is entirely in- 
adequate. In the present case the duel was fully justified. It 
would, however, be well if every duel, even in the case of civil- 
ians, were first submitted to the decision of a court of honor, 
and the army officers would do great service to the nation if they 
were willing to appoint a committee in every case where their 
decision is invoked, even if the parties are not military men.” 


The Nation, Berlin, thinks if pardon were less frequently 
granted to duelists dueling would gradually disappear. Maxi- 
milian Harden, in the Zukum/f?, hopes the Kotze-Schrader duel 
will decrease the influence of thecourtiers. ‘“‘ Leave such matters 
to the military nobles exclusively,” he says; “their sound com- 
mon-sense will gradually abolish the duel.” In the English press 
the difference is noted between the German and French duels. 
An encounter between a French leader of fashion and a play- 
wright took place a few days after the Kotze-Schrader affair. The 
éarriére was thirty paces, and nobody was hurt. Zhe Home 
News, London, says: 


“The German duel luridly illustrates the deadly reality of 
purpose with which the Teuton still persists in defending his 
honor, even with life itself, if the fates so will it; the French 
equally effectively exemplifies the usually harmless theatricalism 
of the meeting when the principals are Frenchmen.” 


But the English papers, on the whole, do not countenance such 
personal encounters, on the grounds that the justice of a quarrel 
can not be thus determined. Zhe St. James’s Gazette says: 


“There was a genuine cause of quarrel between the two men, 
and they agreed to go on until one or other was disabled. Sav- 
age, unchristian, irrational—it may have been all that. But it 
was notasham. And its tragic end should serve as a warning 
not to enter lightly into a quarrel. What is a nuisance in the 
dueling system as practised in some parts of the Continent, and 
what brings it into contempt, is the triviality of the reasons for 
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which a challenge may be given and, once given, must be ac- 
cepted. But this is on the understanding that swords are to be 
struck up at the first trickle of blood, or that the pistols are only 
to be fired at a safe distance.” 


The Westminster Gazette also acknowledges that the Germans 
fight in earnest, but thinks the English view of duels by far the 
best. It says: 


“If we take the general practise of the world as evidence of 
human tendencies, the odd thing is, not that Germans, Austrians, 
and Frenchmen act thus, but that Englishmen act differently. 
To us, the least logical nation in the world, as we are supposed 
to be, the duel, after some sixty years’ desistance from it, seems 
the most absurd of human practises.” 


The 7rzbuna, Rome, in referring to the English view of duels, 
points out that it tends to encourage bullies. That paper argues 
as follows: 


“ Among Englishmen the most stinging insults are uttered, and 
even blows are given, and the aggrieved party has no redress. A 
man of sensitive temperament naturally shrinks from the public- 
ity connected with court proceedings. And surely a small fine, 
inflicted upon one who has plenty of money, does not appear to 
meet such acase. Ina fist-fight the advantage must always be 
with the stronger, even if both are equally skilful. In a duel with 
pistols both parties run equal risks, and the danger is so great 
that it protects high-strung but courageous men from gratuitous 
insult on the part of coarse but cowardly bullies.” 


The Neue Ofener Zeitung, Ofen, declares that a genuine, 
deadly duel will always be a test of that dash and daring which is 
supposed to distinguish genuine gentlemen from the common 
herd, and relates the following incident : 


“R. and L., students at a Budapest technical college, quar- 
reled over a girl, punched each other's heads, and came to the 
conclusion that it would be best to settle their difference after 
the manner of the Magyar nobles. Their seconds arranged a 
pistol-duel under the most deadly conditions. But the fight did 
not come off. L. made up his mind that a live dog is better than 
a dead lion any day, went to the police captain of his precinct, 
and informed him that he was about to break the law. The 
officer listened to the valiant knight with the utmost composure, 
and informed him that he knew all about the affair—as R. had 
reported it an hour before! The would-not-be duelists were 
sentenced to the minimum punishment under these circumstances. 
They got three days’ cell each.”— 7rans/ations made for Tue 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





A MOSLEM CRY FOR HELP. 


OT only the Armenians are tired of the rule of Abdul 
Hamid, a large portion of his Turkish subjects are 
equally dissatisfied. The periodical interference of Europe in 
Turkish affairs has given the administration of Turkey a slight 
veneer of liberal institutions ; but as the people are not accustomed 
to assert themselves, the removal of barbarous restraint upon the 
officials has opened the way for all kinds of corruption. This has 
called to life the Young Turkish Party, which represents all 
Moslems who wish for honest rule. Its members are treated even 
more unceremoniously than the Armenians and other Christians, 
who enjoy to some extent the protection of Christian powers. 
Many of the best men among the Young Turks have been forced 
to fly, if they would escape the fate of those unfortunate students 
who were recently drowned by order of the Sultan. The organ 
of the Young Turks, the Mechveret, Paris, was recently sup- 
pressed. Upon complaints from the Sultan and Ahmed Riza, its 
editor, a former inspector of education in Turkey, was threatened 
with expulsion from France. But to all appearance the Young 
Turks can not be prevented from carrying on their agitation by 
anything the Turkish ambassadors may do. The Young Turks 
are now so desperate that they have even given up the hope of 
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saving the Ottoman Empire. 
than the present.” 

The Turkish Reform League has issued an appeal to the 
nations of Europe, from which we take the following : 


“Any rule,” they say, “is better 


“To the six chief governmentsof Europe it may appear that an 
amusing tho foolish comedy is being enacted before the eyes of 
the world at Stamboul (Constantinople). To us it means death. 
We have in vain appealed to Germany and England; we now 
appeal to all Europe to help us, even if the Ottoman Empire is 
broken up in consequence. The powers who signed the Treaty 
of Berlin are responsible for the horrible and increasing misrule 
which has made Turkey a charnel-house, altho their intention 
was doubtless to benefit us. Abdul Hamid has ruined Turkey by 
his avarice, treachery, and cowardice; he is surrounded by para- 
sites of all nationalities; we, his subjects, Moslem and Christian 
alike, are reduced to the position of slaves. The only remedy is 
to remove the tyrant Caliph, who disgraces our religion and 
crushes the life out of the country you permit him to govern. 

“We are told that our aims are not practicable. They would 
be practicable if the governments of Europe would do their duty. 
These governments have the power, but lack the will to rescue 
the nations suffering such wrongs. They could force the Dar- 
danelles, surround Yildiz with marines, depose the Sultan and 
place him on board a gunboat, and not twenty lives would be lost 
in the resistance of the Palace Guard, while the people would 
applaud. A Council of Regents representing the six powers 
could hold the Empire and administer it. The first step would 
be the creation of an independent state under an Arab caliph at 
Mecca, including Yemen and Hedjaz, with Yeddah as a seaport. 
This would secure the holy places of Islam for the Mohammedan 
world, which is their rightful property and lawful demand. 

“We tell you of the desires of our people in this way because 
their mouths are closed, and we call God to witness that we do 
not seek personal advantages. We are at war with the infamous 
alliance of Turks, Christians, Levantines, and financiers who sow 
discord in Turkey so that they may profit by the disturbance. 

“One thing we desire to impress upon your minds—the whole 
system of plunder is directed from the Chamber of the Sultan. 
We do not attack the Ministers, because we know that they are 
powerless. There is now in Turkey no security for life, honor, 
and property. Rewards, decorations, and promotions are lav- 
ished upon miscreants who revel in murder, outrage, and felony. 
Yet Europe looks on unconcerned, as if this spectacle of false- 
hood, cunning, and bloodshed were but a theatrical performance. 
—Khalil Zia, Secretary.”— 7ranslated for Tue Literary DicEsr. 


MORE ABOUT NANSEN AND HIS EXPEDI- 
TION. 


ONFIRMATION of Frithjof Nansen's return from his voy- 
age to the North Pole is still lacking, but the story can not 
yet be discredited, as it is very difficult to obtain news from 
Kolymsk at this time of the year. Meanwhile a few items of in- 
terest regarding the expedition are mentioned in the European 
press. Captain Croon, of Aurich, who was with the Wiggins’s 
expedition to the Yenissei River in 1894, has communicated the 
following to the Weser Zeztung, Bremen: 


“When we lost the S¢/ernen we found shelter at the Cha- 
barowa station. From here we were transported in Samojed 
sledges drawn by reindeers. Our expedition was overtaken by a 
Russian who spoke a little German. He told me that he had fur- 
nished forty dogs to Nansen, whom he left at the most northerly 
point of Siberia—probably Cape Tcheljuskin. He carried letters 
from Nansen, and was three months under way. He had been 
attacked by wolves, and was forced to leave the sledge contain- 
ing the letters and packages entrusted to him to these brutes. 
He prevailed upon one of our Samojedes to go back with him. 
They took two sledges drawn by two reindeers each, and followed 
by two more as reserve. ‘They also took several dogs and some 
provisions. I have never heard of these men again, .and they are 
probably lost, for the winter had set in (October, 1894) .” 


The 7aglische Rundschau, Berlin, relates that twoof Nansen’s 
pigeons were captured last year during the autumn. One settled 
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on the Norwegian vessel E/merzk during a snow-storm in the 
White Sea. It carried a message from Nansen, but the captain 


could not understand it, and threw it away! The other pigeon 


settled on the steamer Cons/antin, but it had lost the tail-feather 
to which messages are generally attached. The S/. Petersburger 
Zeitung thinks that news from Kolymsk can hardly be expected 
yet. That paper says: 


“A messenger has been sent there to ascertain the truth of the 
report, but few people have an adequate idea of the difficulties of 
such a trip. The mean temperature there is 12° Celsius. The 
coldest inhabited place has a mean temperature of 16° Celsius. 
The winter begins in November, and there is no sign of spring 
until May, when the ice on the Lena River begins to break up. 
Snow-storms are very common, and the country is full of hungry 
wolves. The messengers have no easy task.” 


The Austrian explorer Payer expresses himself in the Neue 
Freie Press, Vienna, as follows: 


“If Nansen has really reached the Pole, he has put into the 
shade all previous explorers, and his work will be of great value 
to science. Many geographical and meteorological questions will 
be answered. We will be informed whether there is land at the 
Pole, how the currents run, whether the ice is stronger or weaker ; 
we will hear some interesting items about the temperature and 
the Northern-light effects. Nansen will be able to furnish a new 
isotherm, which is very much to be wished, for the last was ob- 
tained in Francis Joseph Land. It showed 16° Celsius.” 


Many scientists, nevertheless, regard the expedition as of little 
real value. The Lokal-Anzeiger, Berlin, has held an inquiry in 
that city, with the following results : 


“Professor Kiepert, the geographer, said: ‘Thus much is cer- 
tain: If Nansen has succeeded in reaching his destination, he 
has done so under indescribable difficulties. Organic life is, as 
far as we know, most likely extinct in those regions. That 
Nansen is just the man to do incredible things he has proved by 
his trip across Greenland. The value of that trip is not as great 
as is generally supposed, and the value of the discovery of the 
North Pole seems to me rather limited, tod. We geographers 
attach no great interest to it, and, politically, its value must be 
even less. Neither scientific nor material results will accrue from 
the voyage.’ 

“V. Richthofen, Director of the Berlin Geographical Institute, 
says: ‘Such expeditions depend much upon the state of the 
weather. As we can not tell what kind of weather Nansen en- 
countered, it is not wise to make guesses.’ 

“Professor Forster, of the Meteorological Institute, and Prof. 
v. d. Steiner, Chairman of the Geographical Society, expressed 
themselves equally cautious. Both declared that, as they had 
not been at the North Pole, they knew nothing about it, and were 
not going to indulge in idle talk. But if any one has the energy 
necessary to continue to the end, Nansen is the man.”— 7rans- 
lated for Tue Literary Dicest. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE following incident is related bythe Pretoria Volkstem ; ** The School- 
master of Rustemburg was showing his pupils a new dictionary, which con- 
tained a colored plate with the flags of different nations. Just then a tall, 
raw-boned backwoodsman entered the schoolroom, and, doffing his broad- 
brimmed hat to the master, asked permission to listen, which was readily 
granted. When the Union Jack was pointed out as the flag of England, the 
rancher shook his head, and asked if the British had lately changed their 
colors. Being told that the Union Jack had been England's flag for over 
two hundred years, he said that he could hardly believe that. ‘I was at 
Broukhorstsprint,’ he continued, ‘and I was at Amajuba Hill, and at Krii- 


gersdorp. Each time the British hoisted their flag when the battle was 
ended, and it was always white!’”’ 


APRIL, always a treacherous month, has this year sadly fooled the weather 
bureausin Europe as wellashere. Of Falb, the renowned Austrian “* weath- 
er-maker,”’ the following story is told: Falb, thinking that the weather good 
enough to make an excursion, hired a carriage for a drive in the country. 
Entering a village inn, he remarked to the hostlers that it was an exception- 
ally fine day. “It'll rain in the afternoon,” was the answer. “How do 
you know,” inquired the Professor, ‘did Falb say so?”’ “ Oh, that fool 
Falb don’t know!” ‘Well, does the newspaper say so?”’ “The newspa- 
per fellers don’t know either!” ‘ How do you know, then?” “ Well, you 
see, we’ve got an old brindle cow in the stable; whenever she rubs her 
hindquarters against the wall, it’s going to rain. You can hear her rub- 


bing now.” It rained, true enough, and the New York Staats-Zeitung sug- 
gests that Farmer Dunn hire that cow. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


NO NEW WOMAN ? 


CORRESPONDENT asks 7he Tribune for information 

concerning the New Woman—who she is, what she is, 
where she is to be found, and what are her distinctive character- 
istics. Zhe Tribune says that this correspondent is neither a 
backwoods barbarian nor a cynical jester. He asks in good faith, 
and sober earnest, questions which have greatly puzzled him and 
which have probably puzzled many others. He has heard much 
of the New Woman and her ways. He has read of her. He has 
seen pictures or caricatures of her. But never has he been able 
to find her, in her own proper person, nor to discover her habitat. 
To quote: 


“The answer to his questions may, however, readily be given, 
and may be given seriously, in the self-same spirit of his asking. 
It is simply this, that there is really no such person as the New 
Woman. She is nothing but a supposititious fad, a figment of the 
masculine imagination. She has no real existence, unless in re- 
motely isolated individual cases. Generically, she does not exist, 
any more than the rampageous mother-in-law, the Vassar-bred 
housekeeper and her deadly cookery, the flirtatious and designing 
typewriter, and all the other items, singular and collective, of the 
professional caricaturist’s stock in trade. There may be such 
creatures. ‘There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
than are dreamed of in your philosophy.’ But for all practical 
purposes they may as well be classed with the jabberwock, the 
gyascutus, and boojum snark. 

“Our correspondent may, however, gain some light upon the 
subject which has interested him if he will turn back to the files 
of nearly a generation ago, and refresh his memory of 7he Sat- 
urday Review's famous articles on ‘The Girl of the Period.’ 
She was a greater sensation in her day and generation, was that 
Girl, than is the New Woman now, when the century is ‘running 
emptyings.’ Nor was she alone. There quickly followed the 
Woman of the Period, and the Man of the Period, and the Boy of 
the Period. For all we can remember, there may have been the 
Baby of the Period, and the Great-great-grandmother of the 
Period and the Absolute Fool of the Period. The phrase was 
applied to this and that and the other, until finally we had Every- 
thing of the Period. And then the fad collapsed through sheer 
hypertrophy. 

“So will it presently be again. The New Woman is merely the 
successor of the Girl of the Period, or is the Girl herself grown 
up. But there is coming on, indeed, even now at hand, the New 
Man; and we shall have in time the New Everything. Then we 
shall realize that the whole world is nvoving on together. The 
New Woman on her bicycle to-day is no more ‘new’ than was Di 
Vernon on her horse of old. The New Woman who now seeks 
mastery of all the arts and sciences is no more ‘advanced’ than 
was her great-grandmother, whose modest intellectual aspirations 
so shocked good Mrs. Malaprop. When the world comes to see 
fully, as it will, that all the movements of the day which so dis- 
turb some timorous souls are nothing but uniform and harmonious 
social evolution toward that which is, best and perfect, it will 
wonder how men could ever have been so foolish or so unjust as 
to make so vast a pother over the burlesque Frankenstein of the 
New Woman.” 


EUROPEAN SLAVE-TRADERS IN AFRICA. 


DUARD GUILLAUMET, “ Delegate of the French Sudan,” 

and Member of the French Parliament, has published in 

the influential journal of Paris, La Podlztigue Colonzale, what will 
be a revelation to not a few, and throws a strange light on the 
propaganda of modern civilization on the Black Continent. He 


‘laments the fact that the colonial officials in Western Africa, and 


especially the Governor-General, will not tell the truth, which 
the people have a right to expect from their lips, and for this 
reason he has determined to speak a word for the slaves, “to de- 
mand for them, if not justice, at any rate respectable treatment.” 
Among other things he says: 
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“T will first of all show in what manner the slavery practise is 
there carried on, and then demonstrate what is done, or rather 
what is zo¢ done in France, to abolish the African slave-trade. 

“The slave-trade as carried on by the natives is, altho con- 
fessedly a part of their laws of war, zof an absolutely inhuman 
custom. The prisoner of war is in actual fact not always a mis- 
erable creature because he happens to be a captive and a slave. 
Indeed in many cases his social condition is better than that of a 
free peasant in France, and good enough to make the latter jeal- 
ous. Once for all, it must be emphatically stated that the evils 
of slavery are not to be found in the way in which it is carried on 
by the African natives themselves, but that these evils have set 
in only since we ourselves [ze¢., the French] have made use of 
this slavery as a means of enriching our own people and in the 
interests of our business enterprises.” 


Guillaumet then draws attention to previous publications of his 
in which are contained the documentary evidences of this extra- 
ordinary state of affairs. He in these documents shows that 
French officials “in accordance with the customs of the land” 
captured as “booty of war” the natives of the villages they had 
plundered, and had then, upon the return after the completion of 
the campaign, brought these captives to the coast and had dis- 
posed of them in payment to their servants, and had used them to 
buy horses and even wives with. In July, 1894, when Bossé was 
captured, a regular slave-hunt took place, the proceeds of which 
were used by the officials in payment of the costs of the campaign 
and the wages of the soldiers. Still further these documents 
testify that since, as a result of the French slave-hunts on the 
Senegal and the Sudan, the prospects of securing further slaves 
in these regions have disappeared, it has been discovered that the 
authorities can not secure a satisfactory number of “native sharp- 
shooters” for the colonial army, because the “only really remu- 
nerative pay,” z.e., slaves and slave women, can no longer be 
offered as an inducement to enlist. “These are absolutely sure 
facts,” says the narrator, “and are, for those who are willing to 
see them, open and revealed.” 

The writer’s opinion of the anti-slavery crusade headed by the 
late’ Cardinal Lavigerie is not very flattering, altho he acknow]l- 
edges the zeal and organizing talents of that famous prelate, 
who secured even the cooperation of the Institut de France and 
of practically the entire clergy of the Republic. These are his 
words : 


“The Anti-Slavery Society began its crusade of suppressing 
slavery wherever found in Africa, securing funds and help from 
all parts of France. Soon it was in a condition to send its repre- 
sentatives into the heart of the Continent with the commission to 
buy liberty and freedom for those whom they found were being 
offered for sale as slaves. It is not my purpose here to fight this 
system, which to me personally is an abhorrent method of work, 
but only to state that the mere fact that slaves were bought free 
has been an inducement to the natives to capture as many as 
possible and bring them to the market. The Society has not at 
all fulfilled its proposed civilization scheme.” 


The writer also shows that he furnished documentary evidences 
of the deplorable state of affairs to persons high in authority in 
the state and church of France, such as Jules Simon, Cardinal 
Perraud, Duc de Broglie, and others, who were convinced, with 
the result that the members of the Institute decided upon the 
publication of Guillaumet’s revelations in the Bulletin de la 
Société antietclavagiste. 

Guillaumet is convinced that the slave-trade in Africa can be 
abolished only gradually, as it is based on old customs and ideas 
of the natives, but declares that as long as the representatives of 
European civilization openly or secretly make use of this custom 
for greed and money, the native naturally can not be convinced 
that it is wrong to buy and sell his brother. 

The Christliche Welt, of Leipsic, the most widely read church 
paper of Germany, in commenting on these revelations, declares 
that the Germans are really no better in this regard than the 
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French, altho open slave-trading is nowhere permitted in the 
German colonies. It says: 


“Things take place in our territories which are really just as 
bad. Let us recall the Leist episode and his relations to native 
women, whom he used as concubines; and it is generally ac- 
knowledged that he is but the sample of a whole class. It is a fact 
that the slave-trade is being carried on secretly from the German 
colonies to Pemba and Zanzibar, and that every year from 5,000 
to 6,000 are transported by the traders. It is further a fact that 
the slave-traders make use of the East African steamship lines for 
their nefarious business. It is further a fact that German officials 
make use of slave women for the gratification of their lusts, 
whom they for the time being call their ‘wives.’ Not to be for- 
gotten is the evil influence of buying slaves practised by the 
Catholic missions. Only recently it was proved that in the Bis- 
marck Archipelago the natives engaged in a nightly slave raid for 
the purpose of selling their goods to the mission-stations.” 


The We/¢ deplores the fact that so many representatives of the 
Germans in Africa fail to recognize the importance of the Protes- 
tant mission work for the real civilization of the Black Continent. 
Not a few German travelers are positively hostile in their reports 
to the missionaries. 





DIFFICULTIES OF POLITENESS IN HOLLAND. 


| bs Holland, it appears, if one is not to be considered very ill- 

bred, one must have at one’s tongue’s end a great variety of 
phrases and titles of address, to be applied to all persons accord- 
ing to their birth, station, and condition in life, and these must 
not be confused or displaced on penalty of being written down a 
In what straits this places the unfortunate Hollanders may 
be imagined from the following, which we quote from a letter 
written to L’///ustration, Paris, March 28, by A. G. F. Stern- 
berg. 


boor. 


He says: 


“Each grade, each function, has its distinctive sign and its 
special qualifications, and these titles do not exclude one another. 
By his birth a person has aright tocertain of them, by his uni- 
versity degrees or his office he employs others, and it is neces- 
sary for one to be very careful about them for fear of wounding 
his correspondent and of showing himself to be ill bred. . . . 

“Here are some of the obligatory appellations : 

“A count has the right, before his title, to the epithet of HYoog 
Geboren Heer (high-born lord), a baron or a knight to that of 
Hoog Welgeboren Heer (high well-born lord). When one be- 
longs to a good bourgeois family one is a Wel Edel Geboren 
Heer (very nobly-born lord). A simple tradesman or a govern- 
ment employee is a Wel Edele Heer (very noble lord). For 
young girls, noble or not, the substantive Heer (lord) is replaced 
by Mejuforouw, and for ladies by Mejonkvrouw, and we thus 
have the appellations used in the ordinary business transactions 
of everyday life. 

“In public life things are more complicated. Ministers, gen- 
erals, councillors of state and ambassadors have right to the title 
of Excellence. The members of the States-General and of high 
administrative departments must be called Hoog Edel Gestrenge 
Heer (high, noble, severe lord). The superior officers receive 
the same title. The members of the high court of justice are 
Edel Hoog Archtbare Heer (noble, high, estimable lord) ; law- 
yers and doctors of law, Wel Edel Gestrenge Heer (very noble, 
severe). The university professors bear the title of Hoog Gele- 
serde Heer (highly learned lord), but if they are professors of 
theology we must add Hloog Eerwarde (highly honorable). All 
doctors of divinity are Wel Eerwarde Zeer Geleserde Heer (very 
honorable and very learned lord). Pastors or curates are simply 
‘very honorable’ (Wel Eerwarde), but bishops are Doorluchiige 
Hoogwardige Heer (eminent and highly honorable lord) and 
archbishops Doorluchtegste Hoogwardige Heer (most eminent 
and highly honorable), but this is quite enough. 

“To write to any one with by the simple title W/zjnheer (sir) or 
Mejonkvrouw (madam) is an impertinence; but to employ these 
same words in French ceases to be a proof of ill breeding.. Hence 

many persons (especially women), address their lettersin French, 
in order not to expose themselves to the risk of committing, by an 
involuntary omission, a breach of etiquette.”"— 7rans/lated for 
Tue Literary Dicest. 
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WASHINGTON IN LOVE. 


N a May day in 1758, as he spurred upon the way to Wil- 
liamsburg under orders from the frontier, George Wash- 
ington rode straight upon an adventure that he had not looked 
for. 
teresting narrative, in the May Harjger's, as follows: 


Prof. Woodrow Wilson puts the scene and event into in- 


“He was within a few hours’ ride of the little capital ; old plan- 
tations lay close upon the way; neighborly homes began to mul- 
tiply ; andsostriking a horseman, riding uniformed and attended, 
could not thereabouts go far unrecognized. He was waylaid and 
haled to dinner, despite excuses and protests of public business 
calling for dispatch. There was a charming woman to be seen 
at the house, his friend told him, if a good dinner was not argu- 
ment enough—and his business could not spoil for an hour’s stay 
in agreeable company. And so, of a sudden, under constraint of 
Virginian hospitality, he was hurried into the presence of the 
gracious young matron who was at once, and as if of right, to 
make his heart safe against further quest or adventure. Martha 
Custis was but six-and-twenty. To the charm of youth and 
beauty were added that touch of quiet sweetness and that winning 
grace of self-possession which come to a woman wived in her 
girlhood, and widowed before age or care has checked the first 
full tide of life. At seventeen she had married Daniel Parke 
Custis, a man more than twenty years her senior; but eight years 
of quiet love and duty as wife and mother had only made her 
youth the more gracious in that rural land of leisure and good 
neighborhood; and a year’s widowhood had been but a suitable 
preparation for perceiving the charm of this stately young soldier 
who now came riding her way upon the public business. His age 
was her own; all the land knew him and loved him for gallantry 
and brave capacity; he carried himself like a prince—and he 
forgot his errand to linger in her company. Dinner was soon 
over, and his horses at the door; there was the drilled and dutiful 
Bishop, trained servant that he was, leading his restless and im- 
patient charge back and forth within sight of the windows and of 
the terrace where his young colonel tarried, absorbed and forget- 
ful; man and beast alike had been in the service of the unhappy 
Braddock, and might seem to walk there lively memorials of 
duty done and undertaken. But dusk came; the horses were put 
up; and the next morning was well advanced before the ab- 
stracted young officer got at last to his saddle, and spurred on 
belated to Williamsburg. His business concerned the prepara- 
tions then afoot for General Forbes’s advance upon Duquesne. 
‘I came here at this critical juncture,’ said Washington to the 
President of the Council, ‘by the express order of Sir John St. 
Clair, to represent in the fullest manner the posture of our affairs 
at Winchester’—lack of clothes, arms, and equipage, lack of 
money, lack of wise regulations touching rank and discipline. 
General Forbes had been in Philadelphia a month already, await- 
ing the formation of his army in Virginia; Sir John St. Clair, his 
quartermaster-general, had come into the province to see that 
proper plans were made and executed; it was necessary that mat- 
ters should be pressed forward very diligently and at once; and 
Washington, when once at the seat of government, was not slack 
to urge and superintend official action. But the troublesome 
business once in proper course, he turned back to seek Mrs. Custis 
again, this time at her own home, ere he went the long distance 
of the frontier. ‘The onset was made with a soldier’s promptness 
and audacity. He returned to his post, after a delay too slight 
to deserve any reasonable man’s remark, and yet with a pledge 
given and taken which made him look forward to the end of the 
campaign with a new longing as to the winning of a real home 
and an unwonted happiness. 

“The campaign dragged painfully far into the drear autumn. 
December had come before the captured post on Ohio could be 
left to the keeping of Colonel Mercer and a little garrison of pro- 
vincials. But when at last he was free again there was no reason 
why Washington should wait longer to be happy, and he was 
married to Martha Custis on the 6th of January, 1759. The sun 
shone very bright that day, and there was the fine glitter of gold, 
the grave show of resplendent uniforms, in the little church where 
the marriage was solemnized. Officers of his Majesty’s service 
crowded there, in their gold lace and scarlet coats, to see their 
comrade wedded; the new Governor, Francis Fauquier, himself 
came, clad as befitted his rank; and the bridegroom took the sun 

not less gallantly than the rest, as he rode, in blue and silver and 
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scarlet, beside the coach and six that bore his bride homeward 
amidst the thronging friends of the country-side. The young 
soldier’s love of a gallant array and a becoming ceremony was 
‘satisfied to the full, and he must have rejoiced to be so brave a 
horseman on such a day.” 





CHARACTER IN EYES. 


UCH of the true inner nature of an individual,” says Mr. 
Charles Todd Parks, in the New York Hera/d, “may be 
interpreted by the shape as well as by the brightness and intelli- 
gence of the eye.” Here are some of the recognized types. As 
each reveals some definite traits of character, that may be easily 
detected at a glance, it is interesting to observe their meaning : 





(By courtesy of The Phrenological Journal.) 


“When the eye is straight, finely arched, clear, transparent, 
and modest, as in Fig. 1, there will be found a frank, hopeful 
disposition, one easily approached, sensitive, and responsive. 
Such persons are not disposed to be suspicious. They feel and 
express emotions readily, take an optimistic view of life, and act 
quickly upon impulse. Sincere and ardent in their attachments, 
they are more sentimental than passionate. Height of the open- 
ing lids discloses nobility and elevation of character, but, when 
excessive, there is lack of tact and too much frankness for one’s 
own welfare. 

“Persons with narrow, half-closed eyes, like Fig. 2, are more 
reserved, watchful of danger, and cautious. There is a self- 
restraint in their expressions, and a disposition to conceal facts, 
disguise their sentiments and dissimulate their feelings in relation 
to all matter in which they are concerned. It is, therefore, very 
difficult to draw a secret from them, or to get a direct answer to 
aquestion. They are sinuous. 

“Oblique eyes, such as Fig. 3, are keen-witted, tactful,.quick, 
artful, and alert. 

“The drooping of the upper lids (see Fig. 4) is a sign of strong 
desire to accumulate property of all sorts. Persons with this eye 
will not only work hard to acquire money, but also knowledge, 
position, power, and friends. They are often talented and are 
usually fond of games of chance. 

“Fig. 5 shows a type of eye that has sharp practical judgment, 
capable of guarding against the designs of others and turning 
everything to the best advantage. 

“Such eyes as in Fig. 6 bespeak a mind that easily becomes ex- 
cited, loses its self-control, and is quickly moved to anger.” 





Music and Baldness.—‘“An English statistician,” says 
L'Ililustration Européene, “has been engaged in an original 
task, that of studying the influence of music on the hair. 

“The author establishes, in the first place, that the proportion 
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of bald persons is 11 per cent. for the liberal professions in gen- 
eral, with the exception of physicians, who appear to hold the 
record for baldness with the figure of 30 per cent. 

““Musical composers do not form an exception to the rule, and 
baldness is as frequent among them as in the other professions. 
But it is with instrumental performers that the influence of music 
makes itself felt, and in two opposing directions. 

“Thus, while stringed instruments prevent and check the fall- 
ing out of the hair, brass instruments have the most injurious 
effects upon it. 

“The piano and the violin, especially the piano, have an un- 
doubted preserving influence. If we once glance at a collection 
of photographs of pianists, with their bushy hair, we shall not 
dare to express a doubt about the deductions of the English sta- 
tistician, 

“The violoncello, the harp, and the double-bass participate in 
the hair-preserving qualities of the piano. But the hautboy, the 
clarinet, and the flute have only a very feeble effect! Their 
action is not more than a fiftieth part as strong. 

“On the contrary, the brass instruments have results that are 
deplorable; . . . the cornet-a-piston and the French horn act 
with surprising surety and rapidity; but the trombone is the de- 
pilatory instrument far excellence, it will clear the hair from 
one’s head in-five years! 

“This is what the author calls ‘ baldness of the fanfares,’ which 
rages with special violence among regimental bands. 

“Why does the trombone hasten the fall of the hair, while the 
piano arrests it? Statistics do not inform us, and besides that is 
not their business. But it is easy to prove these musico-capillary 
affirmations every evening at the theater, by observing the heads 
of the musicians in the orchestra.”— 7rans/ated for Tue LiteEr- 
ARY DIGEST. 


Age of Husband and Wife. —‘A friend writes for our 
opinion as to whether the husband should not be considerably 
older than the wife. We think it depends very much on the tem- 
perament, or physical constitution of the parties as well as their 
mental qualities. If a man is a model of masculinity, and pos- 
sessed of first-class health and virility, he ought to retain his 
ambition, his enjoyment of life, and his appreciation of all that 
makes the world attractive to a young or middle-aged man, far 
beyond the traditional age of threescore and ten. Consequently 
such a man ought to marry a woman considerably younger than 
himself, provided, of course, that she is companionable, and if 
she does not happen to be exceptionally strong herself. How- 
ever, if the woman be remarkably vigorous, and the man not of 
a very long-lived or powerful stock, there would be less objection 
to an approximate equality of age. In other words, if both 
parties are as nearly perfect as human beings are likely ever to 
be, a difference of five or ten years would probably be best. But 
if the woman is of that constitution which becomes ‘fat at forty,’ 
and loses her physical attractiveness, unless she marries a man 
much like herself, it would be better to extend the difference in 
years to twelve or fifteen, or even more. Whatever we may 
think or approve in the matter, it remains a fact that men admire 
youth, beauty, health, and vivacity in women, while the gentler 
sex are attracted chiefly by mental and physical strength. As 
men retain their strength, especially of mind, much longer, on 
an average, than women retain their beauty, it is clear that there 
should generally be a considerable difference in the ages, varying, 
as we have said, according to the relative condition of the parties.” 
—The Phrenological Journal. 


AN Englishwoman, whose husband was in India recently, called in the 
aid of her family physician. The doctor accused her of immoral conduct, 
and the lady promptly prosecuted for slander. The jury awarded her 
$60,000 damages, not only to compensate her, but also to punish the doctor 
for revealing a professional secret. Zhe Medical Press, London, says: ‘It 
has always been regarded asa sacred and inviolable right appertaining 
to the profession of medicine, that the trust reposed in its members by 
those who consult them for their physical ills should never be betrayed. 
And it is one of its proudest traditions that this principle of honor should 
require no written law for its enforcement, and no judicial declaration to 
protect those who are guided by it. . .. Each medical breast isthe repository 
of family secrets unknown to any other. To the ‘doctor’ alone is that 
dreaded ‘skeleton in the cupboard’ revealed, and rare indeed must be the 
occasions, and most exceptional the circumstances, that can justify a be- 
trayal of that knowledge, even to a wife, much less to any interested or in- 
quisitive outsider.” 
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BUSINESS SITUATION. 


The General State of Trade. 


Relatively unfavorable features of the general 
business situation this week include unseasonably 
cool weather, which at some centers has checked | 
trade ; continued surplus stocks of cottons, which 
depress prices; dulness and idle machinery in 


the woolen goods industry; a falling-off in dc-! 


mand for lumber at St. Louis and Minneapolis, 
and continued dulness in iron and steel, where, 
altho mills and furnaces are fairly active, there is 
a continued absence of new orders. Chicago job- 
bers report the week’s business in light seasonable 
fabrics as only fairly satisfactory, transactions in 
clothing smaller than in the like period a year 
ago, and the leather market weaker, owing to lack 
of demand, but light hardware relatively more 
active. 

The favorable side of the picture includes a 
marked increase in the total volume of bank 
clearings, a longer list of staples for which quo- 
tations have advanced, almost uniform and unex- 
pectedly improved prospects for cereal and cotton 
‘crops, and a reflection of the more confident feeling 
as to the autumn’s business in an improved de- 
mand throughout the territory supplied by St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Milwaukee, Duluth, and Sioux Falls. The least 
favorable crop report is from Oklahoma, where 
wheat is in need of rain, and from Washington, 
where, as per Seattle advices, wheat has been hurt 
by too much wet weather. In Texas further im- 
provement in the cotton crop outlook has stimu- 
lated jobbers to send out travelers to anticipate 
demand, and the region of which Chattanooga is 
the commercial center is enjoying the results of 
an extension of the truck-gardening industry. 
Savannah'srosin and turpentine receipts and ship- 
ments are quite active. The outlook for wheat in 
eastern Oregon is bright, and the like is true of 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa. 

More important staples for which prices are 
higher are cotton, print-cloths, Indian corn, oats, 
lard, and coffee, while quotations for pork, coal, 
and lumber remain practically unchanged. A 
sale of wool is reported at Boston at ‘lowest price 
on record,” from which it may be inferred bottom 
has been reached. Wheat flour, wheat, sugar, pe- 
troleum, Bessemer pig and foundry irons have 
likewise been shaded in price. 


Revival of demand for lumber from China, 
South America, and South Africa is showing itself 











Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Dizziness, 
Rush of Blood 


to the head, are all symptoms of 
some trouble with the brain. May 
be temporary; may become serious. 
Best to treat it at once. More than 
half the physicians in the country 
have successfully prescribed 


The Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant 


Freligh’s Tonic 


during the past ten years, for these 
and kindred troubles. 
Regular bottle, all druggists, $1.00. 100 doses. 
Concentrated, prompt, powerful. Sample by 
mail, 25 cents. Descriptive pamphlet, tull 
directions, testimonials, etc., mailed to any 
address. \ 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futton Street, New York City. 


Formula on 
Every Bottle. 
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AAAAAAAAAAAA AAA 


Sneezing, sniffing and naggin 


Str Fieve 
and Rose Colds 


HLT) mitiiiiiies : 
Maem are more easily prevented than cured—both 
yield to Booth’s ‘‘ Hyome!,’’ the Australian 
i ‘‘ Dry-Air’’ treatment of Asthma, Hay 
Fever, Catarrh, Bronchitis, etc., which 


“CURES BY INHALATION.” 


Kattskill Bay, East Lake George, N. Y., 
July 31, 1895. 
Inclosed please find $1.00 for two extra bottles 
of Hyomei. lam entirely cured of Hay Fever, 
ut 1 do not like to be without your remedy. 
MRS. R.A. LINENDOLL, 
Mayflower Cottage. 
Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and 
destroys the germs which cause disease in the 
respiratory organs. 
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inhale, and gives immediate relief. 
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4 Myomei, is inhaled at the mouth, and after per- } 
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Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete in Sealed ‘> 
Case (see cut), by Mail, $1.00, to any part of > 
the United States ; consisting of pocket inhaler, #> 
made of deodorized hard rubber (beautifully 
lished), a botttle of Hyomei, a dropper, and & 
ull directions for using, If you are s/i/l skep- ‘> 
tical, send your address; my pamphlet shall > 
j prove that Hyomei does cure. > 
Are you open to conviction ? f 
: SS R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th St., New York # 
OPT TT TTT ace tatata Rata tatasasatata aaa tata 2 
up and down the Pacific coast, San Franciscofeel-| _...... Q—Q 8! Kt—B 3, mate 
ing the demand this week. The arrival of the| * aa” 2 > Pe ae 
first cargo of tea of the season is awaited at Ta- _ - _ 
coma, where the cotton and flour are ready to 5 eae >. 52 5 mate 
supply a return cargo, K—K 5 


The evident tho gradual increase inthe volume 
of business during the past two or three weeks 
shows itself in an enlarged volume of bank clear- 
ings. The aggregate for the week is $1,135,000,000, 





or 15 per cent. more than last week, but only 
seven-tenths of 1 per cent. larger than in the first 
week of May, 1895, althoe2s per cent. larger than | 
in the corresponding week of 1894. As compared | 
with the like period in 1893, the week’s total | 
clearings show a decrease of 17 per cent., and as 
contrasted with 1892 a decrease of 7.8 per cent. 
Stocks of wheat and flour afloat for and in 
Europe May 1 were equivalent to 47,774,000 bush- 
els, the smallest total so held and in transit on a 
like date for eight years, 23,664,000 bushels less 
than one year ago, The world’s available wheat 
stocks May 1—131,316,000 bushels—were almost as 
small as on July 1, 1895, and much smallerthan on 
July 1, 1894 or 1893. The present prospect is for a 


smaller quantity of available wheat to be carried 
over on July 1 next than for years. 

Exports of wheat (wheat flour included as 
wheat) from both coasts of the United States this 
week amount to 1,882,000 bushels, compared with 
1,260,000 bushels last week, 2,805,000 bushels in the 
first week of May, 18955 2,815,000 bushels in the 
corresponding week of 1894, and 2,712,000 bushels | 
in the like week of 1893. 

There are 267 business failures reported through- 
out the United States this week, ascompared with 
254 last week, 224 in the week one year ago, 198 in 
the first week of May, 1894, and as compared with 
219 in the corresponding week of 1893. Brad- 
street’s, May 9. 








CHESS. 
[All communications for this Department should 


be addressed: ‘‘ Chess-Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”’] 


Solution of Problems. 























No. 137. 
I—B 2 QxPch Kt—K 3, mate 
I. — 2. — 3- <i 
K—Q 5 K x P, must 
tania Q—Q 6ch Q—Q 5, mate 
I. — teeatenet 3. 
RxB K x P or —K 5 


Readers of Tae Lirrrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


| son, Birmingham, Ala.; C. F. Putney, Indepen- 










































Correct solution received from M. W. H., Uni 
versity of Virginia; Prof. C. Hertzberg, Polytech- 
nic, Brooklyn; the Revs. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, 


Pa., and A. S. Rachal, Lynchburg, Va.; N. Hald, 
Dannebrog, Neb.; Miss Marian E. Phillips, Cleve- 
land; A. J. Burnett, Grand Rapids; F. gE Fergu- 


dence, Ia.; Louis Zeitler, Memphis; J. N. Chandler, 
Des Moines; F, H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, N. C. 























No, 138. 

R—Q 7 R—B 7 B—B 5, mate 
1 -—-— — 2. -_— ——_ -— 

P—Kt 6 K x P, must 

owecee P x Pdisch O—B 7, mate 
I. 2. —_— -.—_— 

R—Kt 6 R—R 6, must 

cece Q—B7ch R—Q 3, mate 
I -_—_— 2. 3+ — 

K—Kt 6 K—B 6, must 


Correctly solved by M. W. H., Prof. Hertzberg, 
Prof. Schmitt, the Revs. I. W. Bieber, and A 5. 
Rachal, C. P. Putney, Miss Phillips, A. J. Burnett, 
F. S. Ferguson, W. R. Coumbe, Louis Zeitler, 
F, H. Johnston, and Dr. W.S. Frick, Philadelphia; 
W. G. Donnan, Independence, Ia.; E. A. Cook, 
Madison, Wis.; Charles Porter, Lamberton, Minn. 

F. H. Johnston was successful with 135. 


Third Game between Napier, the Boy 
Expert, and Ruth. 


Sicilian Defense. 


MASTER W. NAPIER. | RUTH 
White. | Black 

x P—K 4 P—Q B,4 
2Kt—K B3 Kt—Q B 3 
3 Kt—B 3 |} PK Kt3 
4P—Q4 | PxP 
5sKtxP B—Kt 2 
6 B—K 3 P—K 4 
7 Kt (Q 4)—Kt 5 | B—K B sq 
8 Kt—Q 5 | B—Kt 5 ch 
9 P—Q'B 3 B—R,4 
10 P—Q Kt 4 K Kt—K 2 


1x Kt—B 6ch 
Where did Black make his blunder? 


Resigns, 


For Nervous Exhaustion 
| Use Morsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. A. L. TurNER, Bloomsburg Sanitarium, 
Philadelphia, Pa., says: ‘*As an adjunct to 
the recuperative powers of the nervous system, I 
| know of nothing equal to it.” 
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Problem 143. 
Black—Six Pieces. 
K on Q 4; Ron Q R3; Ps on K 5 and 6, Q 3, 


QR4. 
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White—Eight Pieces. 
K on Q Bsq; Qon K sq; R onQ B7; Ps on K 6, 
K Bs, Q4 Q B 2and 3. 
White mates in three moves. 
Problem 144. 
Black—Five Pieces. 


K on Q B sq; B onQR3; R on Q B 6; Ps on 
Q B4, Q Kt2. 
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White—Five Pieces. 


K on K 7; Qon QB sq; B on Q6; R on Q B23; 
P on K 4. 
White mates in two moves. 


Chess-Nuts. 


Steinitz won the series with Schiffers, at Rostow- 


on-the-Don, Russia. The score: Steinitz, 6; Schif- 
fers, 4; Drawn, 1. 


i 











The London Field, in commenting upon the late 


Cable Match between England and America, 
says: “The fact remains, and no glossing over 
will alter it, that the losers have been outplayed 
by their American opponents in the end game, 
and Burn and Blackbnrne in the opening.”’ 


St. Petersburg Games. 
SIXTH ROUND—SECOND GAME. 
Queen’s Pawn Opening. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


Notes by Emil Kemeny. 


(a) This is evidently loss of time. Black should 
have played B x Kt, followed by Kt—K s. 

(b) This gives White the preferable game, for he 
obtains the open K file. Black’s game is compro- 
mised on account of the closed-in f 

(c) White skilfully prevents Black from advanc- 
ing the K P, which would greatly relieve his game. 

(d) White through his King’s side attack has 
forced Black’s K R and Bin a somewhat inferior 
position. More he could not gain at present. He 
therefore shifts the attack to the Queen’s wing, 
where it is more promising. 

(e) P—Q 5 looks quite tempting, yet it would 
have relieved Black’s game. Of course, Black 
would not capture that Pawn with K P, but would 
play B—B 2. 

(f) To prevent Black from R—Kt s, thus bring- 
ing the Rook into action. 

(g) There was no way to save the QB P, and for 
that .reason Black plays well in giving it up at 
once, The Bishops being of different colors, the 
game might terminate in a draw, if Black would 
be able to force his game. 

(h) Q—-Kt 4 would nasely be any better on ac- 
count of White’s reply R—K 2. 

(i) Black can not exchange Queens, for he would 
lose, notwithstanding the Bishops are of different 
colors. Black's Rook is badly closed in, and there 
is no way to bring that important piece into play. 

(k) Ingenious play threatening B x P as well as 
R x Pch followed by Q—K 7 ch securing at least 
a draw for Black. hite’s correct reply P—Q B4 
of course prevents such play. 

() K—B 2‘followed by Q—B 8 it seems could 
have been played with "a eT Black’s only 
defense would be B—K 5, R x P ch followed by 
K—Kt 3. ‘The line of play adopted is more conser- 
vative. 

(m) R—Kt 5 would have prolonged the fight. It 
seems, however, that the game was beyond repair 
already. White threatened R—K 7 ch, followed 
by the capture of the K P and Q Kt P. 

(n) Black, in the present position, resigned. Of 
course, he could have resisted still, but the game 
was lost, nevertheless. Black was obliged to play 
K—Kt sq, in order to stop R—R 8, followed by P— 
Kt7 and P—Kt 8. White would continue, K—B 3, 
K—Q 2, etc., in order to stop the Black Pawns, and 
he would win quite easily with his Pawns on the 
Queen’s wing. 


Barry, the young Boston expert, who saved the 
Cable Match, has formally challenged Showalter 
to a match for the championship of the United 
States, and $1,000 a side. 
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= saves time 

=, and labor : 
money too— 
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postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). - 


| Caution.— Other things are being made and called 

Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer. Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 
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By CHARLES E. LITTLE 


Author of ‘ Historical Lights’ and ‘‘ Biblical Lights and Side-Lights.” 





The work is the only volume in existence which furnishes an epitome 
of the history of every country down to 1895. 
facilitated and a general purview with the notable trend of history is ob- 
served, namely: the classification of the events of the civilized world under 
seven general topics, as Army and Navy, Art, Science and Nature, 
Births and Deaths, Church, Letters, Society and State; and these 
topics are always arranged on two opposite pages. 
comparison of parallel events in any department of history may be readily 
made, and the side-lights of any event examined. 
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LASKER. TSCHIGORIN. LASKER. TSCHIGORIN. 
White. Black. White. Black. 
KKB; KICKB; [DR Bs; RO 
2 Kt— t— 3 |30R—B3 —Q B sq 
3B—B4 -Q Kt-Q2_ [31 R(Ksq-K3R_B 5 
4Kt—B3 P—B3 32 Rx R PxR 
gP—-K3 PK 3 33 Q—Kt4 Q—Qsq (g) 
6 B—Q 3 B—Kt 5 34 QxP —R 4 Ch) 
7 Castles P—K R 3 (a) |35 R—B 3 —R 2 
8Q—Ke2_ Castles 36 P—K R 3 B—K sq 
9 P—K 4 (b)Bx Kt 37P—R3 B—Kt,4 
10P xB ‘Ps 38 Q—Kt 4 G-R 3 
11 Bx P] Ktx B 39 R—B B3K 
12Qx Kt Kt—B 3 10 PO by BxP 
13Q0-—Q3 Kt—Q4 41 P—Kt 3 DQ—Ke 3 
4 B—Q2 Kt—Ke 42 K—B2 —Ks5 
15 K R—Ksq Kt—Kt 3 43QxQ PxQ 
16 Kt—K 5 (c)Kt x Kt 44P—QR4 P—R,4 
7RxKt P—B3 45P—R4 R—Kts5 
1% R—K3 P—KB,4 46K—K3 B—Kt7 
19 R—Kt 3 —R5 47K—Q3 K—Kt sq 
20 R—R 3 — K 2 48K—B3 K—Bsq 
21 R—K sq —B 3 49 B—B4 K—K sq 
22 B—B4 B—Q 2 soR—R7z7 P—KKt4 
23 R—Kt 3 B—Ksq 5x BxP Rx Pch 
24 P—B 4 (d) Q2 52 K—Kt4 Rx B (m) 
25 R(Kt3)-K3P-—-Q Kt 3 53 PxR —R5 
26 B—K 5 (e)R—Kt 3 54 R—K R 7 P—R6 
27 P-K B3 (f)B—B 2 55 P-Kt 6 (n) Resigns. 
2Q—-R3 P—Kt,4 
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SIXTH ROUND—THIRD GAME. 


Ruy Lopez. 
PILLSBURY. LASKER. PILLSBURY. LASKER. 
hite. _ White. Black. 
1 P—K 4 26R—K3 R— % 7 
2K Kt—B 3g KB 3 |j27R—-B3 P— 
3 B—Kt 5 t—B 3 28 R—Kt 3 te R‘P (g) 
4 Castles Ktx P 29 Rx P t3 
5P—Q4 Kt—Q 3 30 P—B 3 Pp 
6 B-Kts5 (a) B--K 2(b) [3x R-Kt (h)P x P ch 
7 Bx Kt BxB 32 K—Kt3 R—Q7 
8PxP PxB 33 P—R 4 P—Bs5 
oKtxB x Kt 34 RxP RxP 
ro P x Kt P x P(c) 35 —— 5 R-—QR7 
11 R-Ksqch B—K 3 (d) |36Rx P—Kt 4 
2QxP R—Q sa sw Pz P ch Kz P 
3804 Na bok 38 Rx Pch K—B4 
t—B 3 2 39 K—B R—R 6 
15 OxQ ch Ce x Q 40 R— —o b, K— K 4 
Kt—K 4 P—Q Kt3 41K—K3 K—Q4 
Kt—Kt 5 R—Q 4(f) 42 K—Q P—K 4 
18 Ktx B Px Kt 43 R—Q kt, R— —R7 
19R—K2 KR—Qsq_ [44 PB 4ch K—B3 
20 Q R-K sq K R—Q 3 45 K--B 3 P—K 5 
21 P—K B4 R—Q7 46 K—Kt 3 R—R8 
22 K—B 2 K—B 3 47 R—Kts5 P—K6 
23 K—B 3 RxR 48 R—K 5 R—Kt 8 ch 
244RxR R—Q 49 K—B 3 (i) R—-QR8 
25 P—K Kt4 P—Q k 4 5s0R xP rawn. 





Notes from The London Field. 


(a) A new continuation which has the merit of 
giving Black, if a less careful player than Lasker, 
plenty of opportunity to fall upon inferior varia- 
tions. 


(b) If6. intending to retain the P plus, 
then 7 B x Kt, . OP's By Pa ?, P= B; o FP = Kt, 
B x P; 10 R— K ch, witha fine attack. 


(c) A better position could have been eS 
by 1o.., B—K 3, and if 11 P x P, then ar .., Q— 
Sdtlowell by 12 v9) x P, casties. if ir P—K B 4 then 
83-6 oe B 4 ch, andQxQP 

(a) erhaps if Lasker had had to lay for more 
than a draw, he might have tried to keep the 
Pawn with 11 ..-» K—Q 2; 12 Kt—B 3 (threatening 
QxPchand Kt—K4ch), Q—Kt 3; 13 Q—Q 4, K— 
B 2,etc. Of course, he would have been subjected 
toa harassing attack for the Pawn. 


(e) The exchange of Queens is best, the Queen 
having no good place to retire, and if so, Black 
would castle in safety. 

(f) He could also have moved 16 .., R—Q 3 if he 
intended to avoid an isolated P. 

(g) Or 28 .., R—Q 3; 29 K—K 4, R-Q5 ch; 30 K 


—K 3, R—Q 3 "etc. But the text move givesa faint 
chance even of a win. 
(h) If 31 P— Kt 5 ch, then 31. » K—B 5; 32 R—Kt s, 
R—R 6 ch; 33 K—Kt 2, K—Kt 5s ‘with a better game. 
(i) If 49 K—R 5, then 49... R—Kt 6, and draws. 
The extra Pawn is not sufficient to win. 


Current Events. 











Monday, May 4. 


In the Senate the Populists combine with the 
Democrats and will prevent the seating of Du- 
ont, who claims election to the Senate from 

elaware. The President nominates Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel W. J. Lyster to be Colonel in the 
army.... The Milwaukee street-railway em- 
gem strike for an increase in wages; every 
ine in the city is tied up. . The swarm of 
prospectors in Alaska are finding encourage- 
ment in the indications of gold in the Cook's 
Inlet region. . . . Many persons lose their lives 
by an explosion in Cincinnati, supposed to be 
caused by gas. 

Cuban insurgents east of Havana are concen- 
trating in Puerto Principe province and promise 


an aggressive movement.... Cape Colony’s 
Governor denies that he knew Dr. Jameson 
contemplated the Transvaal raid. ... General 


Baldissera, the Italian commander-in-chief, de- 
feats a large force of Abyssinians and raises the 
siege of Adigrat.... An Anarchist plot to 
murder King Humbert is discovered in Naples. 

In the municipal elections in France the 
Socialists are successful in a majority of the 
large towns. 


Tuesday, May 5. 


In the House the motion to concur in the Senate 

amendment to the Naval Appropriation bill, 
reducing the number of battle-ships from four 
to two, is defeated by a vote of 14: to 81. 
The California Republican State convention 
meets at Sacramento. The Baltimore Board 
of Trade adopts a resolution declaring for 
**sound money and the maintenance of the gold 
standard.”’ 

Colonel North, the “Nitrate King,” dies in 
his office in London. President Kriiger 
opens the Volksraad ; in his address only casual 
references are made to the recent Transvaal 
troubles. . Cecil Rhodes resigns as managing 
director of the chartered company. 


Wednesday, May 6. 


The House passes a concurrent resolution 
a eh for adjournment on May 38 The 

alifornia Republican State convention instructs 
its delegates to the national convention in favor 
of McKinley. The platform declares for free 
and unlimited coinage of silver. . The South- 
ern Baptist Editorial Association eee its 
annual meeting in Chattanooga, Tenn. . . . The 
President issues an order placing 30,000 ‘more 
government employees under civil service 
rules... . Pennsylvania State Prohibition con- 


It is announced from Johannesburg that the 
convicted members of the Reform Committee 
will be released on payment of nominal fines. 


Thursday, May 7. 
The Senate passes the Peffer bond-sale i. 


tigation resolution by a vote of 51 to 6. “he 
Republican State conventions of Indiana and 
Michigan instruct their delegates to the national 
convention for McKinley, and adopt platforms 
for protection and sound money. He erage 
ic State conventions are held in New sane, 
Trenton, and ‘Tennessee, at Nashville. ro 
hibition State conventions are held in Missouri, 
at Sedalia, and in Arkansas at Little Rock. 

Clara Barton reports that the Red Cross is the 
only i body of medical relief in all Asia 
Minor. The Italian forces withdraw from 
Adegrat, “Aby ssinia. 

Friday, May 8. 

The House passes a resolution giving clerks 
to members all the vear round. . The Presi- 
dent further amends the civil service rules by 
an order bringing into service the classified 
service of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

. The North Atlantic squadron changes its 
anchorage from Hampton Roadsto New York 
Harbor. ... J. W. Hildreth, the seventeen- 
year old train-wrecker, is sentenced to life im- 
prisonment, and Plato and Hibbard to forty 
years each. 

Spaniards report another victory over Maceo 
in Pinar del Rio. . .. The five alleged filibusters 
captured on the Comfetitor are tried in Havana; 
judgment is reserved. 

Saturday, May 9 

The Nevada Republican State convention, in 
Virginia City, elects its delegates to the national 
convention. The platform favor the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16to1, 
and tariff protection. ... The cruiser Brooklyn 
sails from the Cramps’ ig 7 for her builders’ 
trial trip. Colonel F. K. Hain, manager of 
the New York elevated railroads, is run over 
and killed at Clifton Springs, N. Y. 

The five prisoners captured on the alleged 
filibustering schooner Competitor are sentenced 
to death in Havana. y neared Chamberlain's 
speech is criticized in London as throwing no 
new light on the Transvaal situation. . Prime 
Minister di Rudini announces in the Italian 
Chamber that General Baratieri would be tried 
in Massowah for the disaster at Adowa. 

Sunday, May ro. 

A fire in the lumber district of Ashland, Wis., 
causes the loss of three lives and the destruction 
of property worth $500,000. . The steamer 
Laurada succeeds in getting to ‘sea from New 
York, with a filibustering expedition for Cuba. 

.. Adispatch from Oaxaca, Mexico, says that 
the Federal troops are killing the Indians who 
rebelled against the State authorities. Dis- 
patches from Tombstone, Ariz., states that a 
band of renegade Apaches, under the leadership 
of “The Kid,” are on the warpath near the 
Mexican line. 

Joaquin Bernardo Calve, charge d'affaires at 
Costa Rica, is appointed Minister Resident at 
Washington. "Rmperce William celebrated 
his twenty-fifth ‘anniversary of the treaty of 
Frankfort by paying high tribute to Bismarck. 


3 Big Words 


DIGESTIBLE 
NUTRITIVE 
PALATABLE 


* Rolled Into One 
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A sensible breakfast 
food — supplies the 
right elements for 
nourishment and is 
delicious. Without 


the raw taste of oats 
and gritty foods. 





vention is held in Philadelphia. 
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LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
diferent portions of the United States and 
Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands: 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bidg., 
1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 


ton, Pa. 

W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., Wiiliams- 
port, 

Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8. C. 


William O. Thompson, Tenth 8t., and 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Hall B’dg, Ninth 
Kansas City, Mo. 


James G. Young, 
and Walnut Sts., 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wiimington, Del. 


George E. Dickson, 329 ‘‘ The Rook- 


ery,” Chicago. 
John Moffitt, 
eago, Il. 


John H. Taff, 
Mass. 


911 Ashland Block, Chi- 


97 


ad 


School S8t., Boston, 


, - MacDonald, 11 Pine 8t., 
New York (also member Bar uf New Jersey ). 


Fillius & Davis, Cooper Block, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
merece, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


D. C. Hughes, City Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Canton, Ohio. 


Frank J. 
Dakota. 


Thompson, Fargo, North 


Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 
Harris & Lafferty, Perry, Oklahoma. 


Boynton & Smith, Kingfisher Bank 
Building, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 


G. R. Coffin, 702 Broad St., Augusta, Ga. 


Thomas & Collingwood, 311-314 Hol- 
lister Block, Lansing, Mich. 


George P. Goff, ‘‘Strathmore House,” 
207 Larkin St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Temple, Warren & Co., Mills Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Morrison and Chesnut, 21 and 22 
Daily Record Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


John W. Link, Fort Worth, 


Charles W. Felker, Milwaukee and 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Texas. 


CANADA, 


W. B. Bentley & Co., Toronto, Can- 
ada. Cable Address ‘ Bentley,” 
Toronto. 








| The Fisherman and His Friends. 


| The above is title of new book of 31 Revival Ser- 
mons, preached by Louis Albert Banks, D.D., during 

January. 1896. 12mo, cloth, 365 pi (companion 
vol. to * Christ and His Friends *’). Pei .50, post-free. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., Lafayette Place, 
New York. 
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in Press: A New Book, Most Helpful to Clergymen. 


HOLY-DATS = HOLIDAYS 


A New Book (Large Octavo) that will be a Great Storehouse of Suggestive 
Thoughts, Facts, Illustrations for Sermons and Other Addresses 
on all Fixed Religious and Secular Anniversary Occasions. 
‘* Just the book every preacher needs.” | 
This book will be issued during 1896, and it will bring anniversary literature down to date. 


SOME OF THE HOLY-DAYS OF THE CHURCH YEAR THAT ARE COVERED: 











Advent Sunday Sundays in Lent, Easter, Pentecost, or 
Christmas, Palm Sunday, Ascension Day, Whitsunday, 
Epiphany, Good Friday, Trinity Sunday, Reformation Sunday, 

. Fast Day, Thanksgiving, 

AMONG THE SECULAR HOLIDAYS THAT ARE COVERED: 
New Year, Arbor Day, Flag-Raising Day, Labor Day 
Lincoin’s Birthday, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Forefathers’ 
Washington’s Birthday. Liberty Day, “ee Day, Day. 
IN CANADA: Queen's Birthday, jominion Day. 


THE PLAN OF THE BOOK.—Under each anniversary day will be grouped: 


1. The most celebrated sermons or other addresses appropriate to the Day; several of these in 
full, many others in brief. 

2. The subjects of all suggestive sermons and addresses appropriate to the Day; this we shall 
be able to obtain in the great libraries of New York, London, and elsewhere, also in each case a 
thought or more indicative of the treatment of the subject or text. 

3. A world of appropriate quotations, illustrations, incidents, facts, statistics, etc. 

In short, the aim is to make the book an Anniversary Day Cyclopedia of the relating litera- 
ture and thought. Nothing of this kind, as far as we can learn, hasever heretofore been published. 

It must prove a most welcome book to preachers, one that will save them much time and 
thought in the gathering of materials for discourses, the drudgery work of the pulpit and 
platform. In its sphere it will do what the wood-choppers, the saw-mill hands, the quarrymen, 
and the hardware makers do for the architect who plans a palace or cathedral. It gathers the 
materials ready to the hands of the architect of sermons and addresses. It brings together the 
raw materials: he must be the master builder. 





“It will be of itself almost a full library.” 


“el The Standard 





THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


ae— Hymnal 


A NEW HYMNAL—ONE HUNDRED 
AND FIFTY HYMNS, WITH WORDS 
AND MUSIC—FOR GENERAL USE— 
PUBLIC, PRIVATE, SPECIAL. 


Compiled and arranged by C. C. CONVERSE, 


Composer of ‘What a Friend We Have In Jesus,” etc. 


712mo. Cloth, 112 pages. Price, 35 cents. 
Post-free. 


POINTS OF SUPERIORITY. 


It suits all occasions. 

It contains the choicest hymns. 

Its use renders that of other books needless. 

Its musical contents are by such classic composers 
as Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Gounod, 
Spohr, Schumann, of ame Sullivan, Barnby, 
Dykes, Smart, MacFarren, of England, and favorite 
American composers. And yet socarefully have the 
tunes been selected that all _ can use them. 
Every singer can appreciatively use them. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICES, 


To generously meet the public interest and de- 
mand—especially as to religious congregations, 
schools, and societies, possessed of limited pecuni- 
ary resources—such terms are afforded for its intro- 
duction as are the most liberal, in the belief that the 
consequent use and sales of the ‘“ STANDARD Hym- 
NAL”’ will be sufficiently extensive to justify the 
following: 


Large Octavo, Cloth, Price $5.00. 





Special Offer to Advance Subscribers; Send for Particulars. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
sSeesSeseseS 
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FOR——~=s 





One Dozen Copies, $3.50. 
Per Hundred Copies, $25.00. 


mt; Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place. N.Y. 


WHAT YOUR DICTIONARY OR CYCLOPEDIA DOESN’T SUPPLY. 





MINISTERS 
LAWYERS : 
LECTURERS 
OTHER SPEAKERS 
AND WRITERS 


more forcible 


‘*A Good, Timely Illustration is 
im fact an argument, and often 


than if stated in 
argumentative form.’’ 


IT |s—e 
A READY 
HANDBOOK 
FOR THE 
DESK OR 





Fifteen Hundred 


THE LIBRARY 


Facts and Similes 


By J. F. B. Tinling, B.A., Author of ‘Hidden Lessons from the Repetitions and Variations of the New Testament,’’ etc. 


INCIDENTS, QUOTATIONS, AND BRIGHT STORIES ON ALMOST EVERY CONCEIVABLE SUBJECT—ENLIVENING NEW RANGES OF 
THOUGHT AND PRESENTING TIMELY AND VIVID ILLUSTRATIONS ON ALL MANNER OF ARGUMENT—EACH ONE 
THROWS LIGHT ON SOME TELLING POINT—AT ONCE SUGGESTIVE AND CONFIRMATORY. 


Gleaned from the Comprehensive Field of History, Philosophy, Science, General Literature, and Modern Newspapers. 


WHY ? 


Is this volume “The Peer of its Class,’’ as the GOLDEN RULE, 


Boston, says. 


BECAUSE 


THE INDEXES, upon whose usefulness much of the value of such a 
book depends, are unusually full and convenient, having : 


ist. A TEXTUAL INDEX (i2 pages) giving nearly 1,650 Scripture 


References from every book of the Bible, to each textual refer- 
ence being added the number in the book of the 1,500 Facts 
and Similes which can be used to illustrate the text. 


2d. INDEX FOR SECONDARY TITLES (7 pages) giving a Top- 
ical Reference to any of the 1,500 Facts and Similes. 
ILLUSTRATIONS NOT TOO LONG—SCOPE NOT LIMITED— 
A NEW COLLECTION—NONE TAKEN FROM 
LIKE BOOKS. 





SOME EMINENT OPINIONS. 


THE INTERIOR, Chicago :—‘'It will appeal to those public speak- 
ers who long for fresh supplies of short stories, illustrations, and 
bright sayings, from which to draw material to be used in their dis- 
courses. Some of the stories bristle with good points.’’ 

SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN :—‘ When one is writing and tries to 
get hold of an apt illustration it is something of a bore to have to 
read a long narrative, full of minute details for which he has neither time 
nor space.”’ 

THE CHURCHMAN: “The selections are made with judgment, and 
things old and new are gathered together and laid to hand for homiletic or 
oratorical use. The church clergyman can find in this collection much 
that he can utilize in the effort making on all hands to give more in- 
terest and vividness to pulpit teaching.”’ 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE:—‘To public speakers who have thoughts 
of their own to present, and who feel the need of some apt illustration to 
enforce those thoughts, this book may be employed with profit.” 

CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER:—‘ An orderly arrangement by 
topics, and full indexes of sub-titles and texts, add much to the ease 
with which this book may be consulted.”’ 


THE NORTHWEST CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, says: “In 
the hands of a wise sermonizer this volume can not fail to prove of value.” 








Large I2mo, 471 pages, Cloth. Price, $2.00, postage free. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 





Readers of THE Literary DiceEst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 





Per Thousand Copies, $200.00. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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Which Dictionary is Everywhere THE Standard? § 


M “*Not because its publishers call it so,” and not because its advertisers call it so; but because the highest rf 
\)) authorities in the world of science and letters, men who have no interest except in the truth, men who know what a , 
> dictionary must be to be the Standard, men who have given it searching and expert examination, and made deliberate 
a and discriminative comparison with its principal competitors—because such men under such conditions positively 


FAS Ney 
; 





= assert that it is THE Standard;—also because it is the work throughout of men of authority in every department of NY 
4 knowledge, over 200 eminent specialists being employed on the editorial staff; and because it is everywhere superse- Tt 
y ding other dictionaries which, before it was published, Were considered standard;—for these reasons, if for no W% 


others, the new ~ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS ) 


Standard Dictionary 


is in fact as well as name THE Standard,—the highest 
authority on all matters concerning the English language. Ww 


It is THE Standard in Colleges, Universities, and Government Offices. s 


Here are just a few from the hundreds of recent opinions from men of authority. Remember: these opinions were 
,\ written while all other dictionaries were in the field for comparison. No other dictionary has been published since 
these opinions were written. 
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Prof. SAYCE, Oxford University. England, 
the Eminent Philologist, says: 

‘The Standard Dictionary is truly magnificent, 
and worthy of the great continent which has pro- 
duced it. It is more than complete. ... It is 
certain to supersede all other existing dic- 
tionaries of the English language.’’ 


Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, Princeton 
College, says: 

“It will be conspicuous among the enduring 

monuments of intellectual life at the close of the 

nineteenth century. It is su or to any 


other work of its class, and ere long will super- 
sede them, and be recognized as The Standard 
Dictionary.’’ — 


Hon. E. J. PHELPS, ex-Minister to Eng- 
land, says: 


Pres. E, BENJAMIN ANDREWS, Brown 
University, says: 

‘*I believe that the Standard Dictionary essen- 
tially fulfils the —_ ideal of its projectors. Itis 
an out-and-out new product, and not like 
our old dictionaries, the result of Bevery and 
amendment, little by little, the different pieces 
often added by many, many minds.” 


Judge TOWNSEND, Yale University, Pro- 
fessor of Law, says: 

“TI have carefully com the Standard 
with the Century and the Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionaries and as a result have al- 
ready purchased two copies of the Standard Dic- 
tionary, and take pleasure in giving an order for 
athird copy. The plan, the execution, and the 
scope of the work make it indispensable,’’ 


Pres. BASHFORD, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, says: 

“ After a comparison of many words I am quite 
convinced that the Standard surpasses the Cen- 
tury Dictionary, in carefnl and accurate definition 
of words and in its illustrations, as well as the 
number of words defined... . It is by far the 
best dictionary in the English language.’’ 
Prof. SANDYS, Cambridge University, 

England, says‘ 

‘**It deserves to become famous on both sides of 
the Atlantic.” 

Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, University of 
Chicago, says: 

“Tt is a m ificent, a monumental success. .. . 
My confident impression is that the editors have 
produced the Standard Dictionary.” 








y Y 

““The work is extremely well done throughout. | Prof. THOMAS M. COOLEY, University Prof. me et No MUYBRIDGE, Uni- ss 

Ihave no doubt that for general and practical of Michi » says: versity of Pennsylvania, says: ote 
purposes it is the best American dictionary | ‘‘It justifies its name—Standard, ... It is 


“Deserves to be, as I believe it will be,.the 
Standard of our language.” 


Similar opinions have come from the great colleges and universities throughout the English-speaking 
world. Can anything be more convincing as to which dictionary is considered THE Standard in the colleges? ; 


But it is also THE Standard in the U. 5. Government Departments. & 


It is in use in ALL the departments of the United States and Canadian Governments, and this is how it is regarded: 
A. G. WILKINSON, Ph.D., A Principal Examiner in the U. S. PATENT OFFICE since 1869; formerly Professor of Languages, University of 


now available.’’ everything that could be desired.’’ 





Missouri, Says 
‘‘ The high authority of the Standard Dictio is one of its most important features. Being several years later than any other sim- Wi 
ilar Yeas ype and more distinctively the work of s' alists in all departments of the language, its superiority in this respect is unquestioned. I 
should give it the ap ag? a on all disputed points. ... It is the most perfect dictionary ever made in any language, andlIhavethem fe 
and consult them in six different languages almost daily.” 


Can anything more than that be said? é 


Remember, we do not deny that there are other great and noble works, that, before the Standard Dictionary was pub- 
lished, Were accepted as the then highest authorities; but as B. O. Flower, Editor of 
THE ARENA, Boston, justly said, in August, 1885: f 


““ Without desiring to disparage the excellent Century, the International, or Worcester’s, I feel it simple justice to the Standard to say that in this gf 
case the latest is unquestionably the best Dictionary of the English language.’’ 


THE LOW POPULAR PRICE, WITH EASY TERMS, ALSO, IS AN IMPORTANT CONSIDERATION. @ 


A VERY SMALL CASH PAYMENT WItt SIVE You immepIATE POSSESSION of THE Standard Dictionary, a i 


roduce, and which contains 301,865 vocabu- 
lary terms, 75,000 more than any other dictionary in the English language. The lance of the price may be paid in SMALL 7 


MONTHLY INSTALMENTS. The two-volume edition, or the better styles of binding may be had on such terms. For full partic- 
ulars address the publishers, or apply to the Standard Dictionary Agent in your neighborhood. es 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Plac 
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eee SAMANTHA IN EUROPE 


The New Book by JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE 


“It is the best of all Miss Holley’s books.”"—E2r- 
Governor John P. St. John. 





a * * 


“It is the best book of travels since Mark Twain's 
“Innocents Abroad.’”— Boston Times.: 


* * * 
“*The book is unique."— New York Observer. 
* - ¥ 


“A most instructive work.”—Ha-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Thomas L. James. 


* * * 
“It is the blossom of my library.”.—Kli Perkins. 
¥ . * 


“It is a veritable treat.’’"—Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette, 





(From Samantha in Europe.) 


Octavo, 727 pp. 125 illustrations by C.de Grimm. Price (by mail or agent), 
cloth, elegantly bound, $2.50; half Russia, $4.00. Carriage free. Agents 
_ wanted. 


UNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New Yorkqe@eeoae 

















—=BOOKS FOR THE TIME— 


The Up-to-Date Primer, a First Book of Lessons for Little Political Economists. 


By J. W. BencoucuH. Illustrated. 12mo, bound in limpcloth. Price, per copy, 25 cents; 12 copies $2.50; 50 
copies, $9.00 ; 100 copies, $16.00. Post-free. ’ 

The book is composed of words of one syllable, with pictures, ‘‘ designed for use in schools, colleges, universities, and other 
seats of learning.” It is the book for use of all Single-Tax Clubs. It is a humorous travesty on the child's primer in use in 
public schools. It contains 70 lessons, illustrated with as many cleverly conceived cartoons. The series presents a complete 
exposition of the theory taught in the works of Henry George. 


Louis F. Post, National Committee Single-Tax League of the United States; ‘“. . . Tho it is funny it is also instructive. 
———- has a wonderful faculty for shoveling truth into the brains of le while entertaining them, and he has displayed it 
at best in this primer. I congratulate him on the success with which he has worked out his designs.” 


The Elements of The Higher 
Criticism. 


The American Church and Its 
Baptisms of Fire. 


By Andrew C. Zenos, Professor of Biblical Theology in 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. 12mo, 
cloth, 268 pp. Price, $1.00. Post-free. 


There is no other book of this kind on this subject. Itis not 
a plea or a Lare-g tt but is eminently reassuring as to the di- 
vine source of the Holy Scriptures. 

George H. Hepworth, D.D., in the New York Herald: 

‘The Elements of the Higher Criticism, by A. C. Zenos, is a 
book of intense interest to all religious folk, and one to be placed 
in the hands of the younger eration. ... We want more 
books of this kind, dealing open-handedly with the Bible, and we 
commend it very as a scholarly and instructive volume.” 


By Rev. S. B. HALLIDAY, and D. S. Grecory, D.D., 
LL.D. Octavo, cloth, 774 pp. Illustrated with 
40 portraits. Price, $5.00. Carriage free. 


An account of the religious progress of the last two centuries, 
in this country, including the ——— religious bodies, the great 
eras of revivals and the leading revivalists, etc. 

Professor E. J. Wolf, Lutheran Seminary, Gettysburg: 

“Those who think that ‘revivals’ are the genuine manifesta- 
tions of spiritual power without any admixture of error or evil will 
have their eyes some if they carefully —— these pages... . 
& valuable acquisition to the library of all students of American 
religious history.” 


The Saloon-Keepers’ Ledger. 


By Louis ALBERT Banks, D.D., Brooklyn. 12mo, cloth, 129 pp. Price 75 cents. Post-free. 
A Series of Temperance Revival Discourses delivered in Hanson Place M. E. Church by the author. 


The Christian Herald, Detroit: ‘This is one of the most notable contributions to temperance literature of recent years. 
. Abounding in apt illustration and invincible logic, sparkling with anecdote, and scintillating with unanswerable facts.” 





Funk & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 30 LAFAYETTE PLacr, New York. 


~ Readers of Tax Lirrrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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